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THREE LECTURES 
ON THE RATE OF WAGES: 
Delivered before the University of Oxford, in Easter Term, 1830: 
with a PREFACE, on the Causes and Remedies of the Present 
Disturbances. _ 
Bellique cansas et vitia et modos 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 
By Nassau Wititam Senior, of Magdalen College, A.M., late 
"Professor of Political Economy. London: John Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street—1830. 


LECTURE IL 
ERRORS ON THE CAUSES 
WAGES. 
Having in the last Lecture marked the distinction which really exists 
between the price of labor and the amount of wages. I shall for the fu- 


POPULAR AFFECTING 


ture consider every laboring family as consisting of the same number of | 


persons, and exerting the same degree of industry. On that supposi- 
tion, the distinction between the price of labor and the amount of wages 
will be at an end; or rather, the only distinction will be, that the former 
expression designates the remuneration for each specific exertion: the 
latter the aggregate of all those separate remunerations, as summed up 
at the end of each year. And the question to be answered will be, what 


are the causes which decide what, im any given country, and at any given 


period, shall be the quantity and quality of commodities obtained by a 
jaboring family during a year? ‘The proximate cause appears to me 
tw be clear. The quantity and quality of the commodities obtained by 
each laboring family during a year, must depend on the quantity and 
quality of the commodities directly or indirectly appropriated during the 
year to the use of the laboring population, compared with the number of 
laboring families, (including under that term all who depend on their 
own labor for subsistence); or, to speak more concisely, on the extent 
of the fund for the maintenance of laborers, compared with the number 
of laborers to be maintained. This proposition is so nearly self-evident, 
that if political economy were a new science, I should assume it without 
farther remark. Bot I must warn you, that this proposition is incon- 
sistent with opinions which are entitled to consideration, some from the 
number, and others from the authority of those who maintain them. 

First. It is inconsistent with the doctrine, that the rate of wages de- 
pends on the proportion which the number of laborers bears to the 
amount of capital in a country. ‘The word capital has been used in so 
many senses that it is difficult to state this doctrine precisely ; but I know 
of no definition of this term which will not include many things that 
are not used by the laboring classes; and if my proposition be correct, 
no increase or diminution of these things can directly affect wages. If 
a foreign merchant were to come to settle in this country, and bring with 
him a cargo of raw and manufactured silk, lace, and diamonds, that 
cargo would increase the capital of the country; silk, lace, and die 
monds, would become more abundant, and the enjoyments of those who 
use them would be increased; buat the enjoyments of the laborers 
would not be directly increased ; indirectly, and consequentially, they 
might be increased. The silk might be re-exported in a manufactured 
state, and commodities for the use of laborers imported in return ; and 
then, and not till then, wages would rise ; but that rise would be occa- 
sioned, not by the first addition to the capital of the eountry, which was 
made in the form of silk, but by the substituted additon made in the 
form of commodities used by the laborer. 

Secondly. It is inconsistent with the doctrine, that wages depend on 
the proportion borne by the number of laborers to the revenue of the 
society of which they are members. In the example last suggested, of 
the introduction of a new supply of lace or diamonds, the revenues of 
those who use lace or diamonds would be increased; but as wages are 
mot spent on those articles, they would remain unaltered. It is possible, 
indeed, to state cases in which the revenue of a large portion of a com- 
munity might be increased, and yet the wages of the laborers might fall 
without an increase of their numbers. I will suppose the principal 
trade of Ireland to be the raising of produce for the English market; 
and that for every two hundred acres ten families were employed in 
raising, on half the land, their own subsistence, and on the remainder, 
corn and other exportable crops requiring equal labor. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if a demand should arise in the English market for cattle, 
butcher's meat, and wooi, instead of corn, it would be the interest of the 
Irish landlords and farmers to convert their estates from arable into pas- 
ture. Instead of ten families for every two hundred acres, two mht 
be sufficient: one to raise the subsistence of the two, and the other to 
tend the cattle and sheep. The revenue of the landlords and the farm- 
ers would be increased, but a large portion of the laborers would be 
thrown out of employment; a large ree of the land formerly em- 
ployed in producing commodities for their use would be devoted to the 
production of commodities for the use of England; and the fund for the 
maintenance of Irish labor would fall, notwithstanding the increase of 
the revenue of the landlords and farmers. 

Thirdly. 1t is inconsistent with the prevalent opinion, that the non- 
residence of landlords, funded proprietors, morgagees, and other unpro- 
ductive consumers, can be detrimental to the laboring inhabitants of a 
country that does not export raw produce. 

In a country which exports raw produce, wages may be lowered by 
such hendedidenes. If an Irish landlord resides on his estate, he re- 
quits the services of certain persons who must also be resident there to 
minister to his daily wants. He must have servants, gardeners, and 
perhaps game-keepers. If he build a house, he must employ residext 
masons and carpenters; part of his farniture he may import, but the 
greater part of it must be made in kis neighborhood ; a portion of his 
land, or, what comes to the same thing, a portion of his rent, must be 
employ*d in producing food, clothing. and shelter for all these persons, 
and for those who produce that food, clothing, and shelter. If he were 
to remove to England, all these wants would be supplicd by English- 
men. The land and cap*al which were formerly employed in provid- 
ing the maintenance of Irish laborers, would be employed in producing 
corn and cattle to be exported to England to provide the subsistence of 
English laborers. The whole quantity of commodities appropriated to the 
uve of Erich laborers would be diminished, and that appropriated to the 


,use of English laborers increased, and wages wouid, consequently, 
rise in England and fall in Ireland 


lord’s income. While in Lreland, he must have consumed many for- 
eign commodities. He must have purchased tea, wine, and sugar, and 
other things whieh the climate and the manufactures of Ireland do not 
afford, and he must have paid for them by sending corn and cattle to Eng- 
land. tis true, also, that while in Ireland he probably employed a por- 


ing population rece.ved no benefit, as a deer park or a pleasure garden, 
or in the maintenance of horses or hounds. On his removal, that por- 
tion of his land which was a park would be employed, partly in pro- 
ducing exportable commodities, and partly in producing subsistence 
for its cultivators; and that portion which fed horses for his use might 
be employed in feeding horses for exportation. The first of these alter- 
ations would do good; the second could do no hari. 
forget that, through the cheapness of couveyance between England and 
| Ireland, a portion, or perhaps all, of those whom he employed in Ire- 
lland might follow him into England; and, in that case, wages in neither 
country would Le aifected. The tund jor the maintenance of laborers 
in Ireland, and the numberof laborers to be maimtained, would both be 
equally diminished, and the fund for the maimtenance of laborers in 
England, and the number of laborers to be mamtained, would both be 
/equally mereased. 
Bat after making all these deductions, and they are very great, from 
the supposed etlect of the absenteeism of the Lrish proprietors, on the 
‘laboring classes in Ireland, | cannot agree with Mr. M*Culloch that it 
lis immaterial. | cannot but joim in the general opinion that their return, 
| though it would not atiect the prosperity of the British empire, consider- 
ed as a whole, would be immediately beneficial to Lreland, though per- 
haps too much importance is attached to n. 

in Mr. M‘Culloch’s celebrated examination before the Committee on 
the state of Ireland, (4th Report, 14, Sess. 1°25.) he was asked—** Sup- 
posing the largest export of lrelanc were in live cattle, and that a con- 
siderable portion of rent had been remitted in that manuer, does not such 
a mode ot producing the means of paying rent contribute less to the 
improvement of the poor than any extensive employment of them in 
labor would produce?’ He replies—‘* Unless the means of paying 
rent are changed when the landlord goes home, lis residence can have 
no eflect whatever.” 

** Would not,” he is asked, “‘the popuiation of the country be bene- 
fited by the expenditure among them of a certain portion of the rent 
which (if he had been absent) has (would have ) been remitted (to 
England)!” ‘‘ No,” he replies, ‘1 do not see how it could be benefited 
in the least. If you have a certain value laid out agaist Irish comimo- 
dities in the one case, you will have a certain value laid out against them 
in the other. ‘The cattle are either exported to Engiand, or they stay at 
home. If they are exported, the landiord will obtain an equivalent for 
them in English commodities ; if they are not, he wall obtain an equiva- 
lent for them in Irish commodities ; so that, in hoth cases, the landlord 
lives on the cattle, or on the value of the cattle: and whether he lives 
in Ireland or in England, there is obviously just the very same amount of 
commodities for the people of Ireland to subsist upon.” 

This reasoning assumes that the landlord, whilestesident in Ireland, 
himself personally devours all the cattle produced on his estates; for on 
no other supposition can there be the very same amount of commodities 
for the people of Ireland to subsist upon, whether their catile are retain- 
ed tn Ireland or exported. 

But when a country does not export raw prodace, the consequences 
of absenteeism are very different. "Those who derive their incomes from 
such a country cannot possibly speud them abroad until they have pre- 
viously spent them at home. 

When a Leicestershire landlord is resident on his estate, he emplovsa 
certain portion of his land, or, what is the samé, of his rent, in main- 
taining the persons who provide for him those commodities and services, 
which must be produced on the spot where they are consumed. If he 
should remove to London, he would want the services of Londoners, 
and the produce of land and capital which proviously maintamed labor- 
ers resident in Leicester would be sent away to maintain laborers resi- 
dentin London. The laborers would probably follow, and wages in 
Leicestershire and London would then be unaltered; but until they did 
so, wages would rise in the one district and fall in the other. At the same 
time, as the rise and fall would compensate one another, as the fund for 
the maintenance of labor, and the number of laborers to be maintained, 
would each remain the same, the same amount of wages would be dis- 
tributed among the same number of persens, though not precisely in the 
same proportion as before. 

If he were now to remove to Paris, a new distribution must take place. 
As the price of raw produce is lower in France than in England, and the 
difference in habits and language between the two countries prevent, the 
transfer of laborers from the one to the other, neither the laborers nor the 
produce of his estates could follow him. He must employ French laborers, 
and he must convert his share of the produce of his estates, or what is the 
same thing, hisrent,into some exportable form.in order toreceiveit abroad. 
It may be supposed that he would receive lis rentin money. Even if 
he were to do so, the English laborers would not be injured, for, as they 
do not eat or drink money, provided the same amount of commodities 
remained for their use, they would be unaffected by the export of mo- 
ney. But it is impossible that he could receive his rent in money unless 
he chose to sutier a gratuitous loss. The rate of exchange. between 
London and Paris is generally rather in faver of London, and searcely 
ever so deviates from par between any two countries as to cover the ex- 
pense of transferring the precious metals from the one to the other, ex- 
cepting between the countries which do, and those which do not pos- 
sess mmes. The remittances from England to France must be sent, 
therefore, in the form of manufactures, either directly to France, or to 
some country with which France has commercial relations. And how 
would these manufactures be obtained? Of course in exchange for the 
landiord’s rent. His share of the produce of his estates would now go 
to Birmingham, or Shetlield, or Manchester, or London, to maintain the 
laborers employed in producing manufactures, to be sent and sold 
abroad for his profit. An English absentee employs his income precise- 
ly as if he were to remain at home and consume nothing but hardware 
and cottons. Instead of the services of gardeners and servants, uphol- 
sterers and tailors, he purchases those of spinners and weavers and cut- 
lers. In either case his income is employed in maintaining laborers, 
though the class of laborers is different; and in either case the whole 
fund forthe maintenance of laborers, and the number of laborers to be 
maintained, remaining unaltered, the wages of labor wonld not be af- 
fected. 
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ther unproved in quaiity. 
. ‘ aay . . . ' . * > 3 
It is true that these effects would not be co-extensive with the land- | ousiy employed as a park, or in feeding dogs and horses, or hares and 


tion of his land and his rents for other purposes, from which the labor- | 


Nor must we 





| But, om fact, that fund would be rather increased in quantity and ra- 
It would be increased, because land previ- 


pheasants, would now be employed in preducing food or clothing for 
peu. It would be unproved, because the increased production of ma- 
| nufactured commodities would oceasion an increased division of labor, 
;the use of more and better machinery, and the other improvements 
| which we long ago ascertained to be its necessary accompaniments 
One disadvantage, and only one, it appears to me, would be the result. 
: The absentee ina great measure escapes domestic taxation. I say ina 
_£reat measure, because he still remains liable, if a proprietor of houses 
}or of land, to those taxes which fall upon rent: he pays, too, a part of 
the taxes on the materials of manufactures; and if it were eur policy 
to tax income or exported commodities, he might be forced to pay to the 
pubic revenue even more than lis former proportion. But, under our 
present system, which throws the bulk of taxation on commodities pro 
duced for internal conusumpton, he receives the greater part of his re- 
venue without deduction, and instead of contributing to the support of 
the Britith Government, contributes to suppert that of France or Italy. 
This inconvenience, perhaps, about balances the advantages which J 
,have just mentioned, and leaves a community which exports only ma- 
/nufactures, neither impoverished nor enriched by the residence abroad 
of its unproductive members. 
| Tought, perhaps, on this occasion again to.remind you, that it is to 
} wealth and poverty that my attention is confined. The moral effects of 
| absenteeism must never be neglected by a writer who inquires into the 
causes which promote the happiness of nations, but ate without the pro- 
vince of a political economist. Nor do I regret that they are so, for 
| form a subject on which it is far more difficalt to obtam satisfactory re 
jsults. In one respect, indeed, the moral question is the more simple, as 
}itis not complicated by the consideration whether raw produce or ma- 
| nufactures are exported, or whether the non-resident landlord is abroad, 
OF in some town within his own country. If his presence is to be mor- 
‘ally beneficial, it must be his presence on his own estate. To the inhe- 
*hitants of that estate, the place to which he absents himself is indiffer- 
}eut. Adam Smith believed his residence to be morally injurious. The 
residence of a court, he observes (book ii. chap. 3,) “ in general makes 
ithe inferior sort of people dissolute and poor. The inhabitants of a 
large village, after having made considerable progress in manufactures, 
have become idle in consequence of a great lord having taken up bis 
residence m their neighborhood.” And Mr. M’Culloch, whose fidelity 
and intelligence as an observer may be relied on, states, as the result of 
his own experience, that in Scotland the estates of absentees are almost 
always the best managed. Much, of course, depends on individual 
character ; but I am inclined to believe that, in general, the presence of 
men of large fortune is mora'ly detrimental, and that of men of moderate 
fortune morally beneficial to their immediate neighborhood. The he 
bits of expense and indulgence which, in different gradations, prevail 
among all the members of a great establishment, are mischievous as ex- 
amples, and perhaps stull more so as sources of repining and discontent. 
The drawing-room and stable do harm to the neighboring gentry, and 
the house-keeper’s-room and servants’-hall to their inferiors. But 
lies of moderate income, including under that term incomes between 
£ 500 and £ 2,000 a year, appear to be placed in the station most fa- 
vorable to the acquisition of moral and intellectual excellence, and to its 
ditiusion among their associates and dependents. I have no doubt that 
a well-regulated gentleman’s family, removing the prejudices, soothing 
the quarrels, directing and stimulating the exertions, and awarding 
praise or blame to the conduct of the villagers round them, is among the 
most efficient means by which the character of a neighborhood can be 
improved. It is the happiness of this eountry, that almost every parish 
has a resident fitted by fortune and education for these services; and 
bound, not merely by feelings of propriety, but as a matter of express and 
professional duty, to their on wax roe The dispersion throughout 
the country of so many thousand clerical families, each acting in iteown 
distriet as a small centre of civilization, is an advantage to which, pee- 
haps, we have been too long accustomed to be able to appreciate its ¢x- 
tent. 

Stil, however, I think that even the moral effects of abeenteeciem 
have been exaggerated. Those who declaim against the 12,000 Engli 
families supposed to be resident abread,seem to forget that not one-half, 
probably not one-quarter of them, if they were to return, would dwell 
any where but in towns, where their intinence would be wasted, 
bably not even exerted. What does it signify to the Connaught, or 
Northumbrian, or Devonshire peasant, whether his landlord lives in 
Dublin, or London, or Cheltenham, or Rome? And even of those 
who would reside in the country, how many would exercige that infla- 
ence beneficially? How many would be fox-hunters or game-preserv- 
ers, or surround themselves with dependents whose example would 
more than compensate for the virtues of their masters’ Nothing can 
be more rash than to predict that good would be the result of causes 
which are quite as — of producing evil. 

The economical effects have been still more generally misunderstood : 
and I have often been tempteu to wonder that doctrines so clear as those 
which I have been submitting to you, should be admitted with reluct- 
ance. even by those who fee! the proofs to be unanswerable, and should 
be rejected at onee by others as involving a paradox too monstrous to 
be worth examination. 

Much of this, probably, arises from a confusion of the economical 
with the moral pas: of the question. Many writers and readers of poli- 
tical economy forget that wealth only is within the province of that sci- 
ence ; and that the clearest proof that absenteeism diminishes the virtue 
or the happiness of the remaining members of a community. is no an- 
swer to arguments which aim only at proving that it does not diminish 
their wealth. 

Another source of error arises from the circumstance, that when the 
landlord is present, the gain is concentrated, and the loss diffused; when 
he is absent, the gain is diffused, and the loss concentrated. When he 
quits his estate, we can put our finger on the village tradesman and lIa- 
borer who lose his custom and employment. We cannot trace the in- 
crease of custom and employment that is consequently scattered among 





millions of manufacturers. When he returns; we see that the expen- 
| diture of £2,000 or £ 3,000 a year, in a small cirele, gives wealth and 
spiritto its inhabitants. We do not see, however clearly we may infer it, 
that so much the less is expended in Manchester, Birmingham, or Leeds. 
The inhabitants of his village attribute their gain and their Joss to its 
causes; and their complaints and acknowledgments are loud in pro- 
portion to the degree in which they feel their interests to be affected. 





No single manufacturer is conscious that the average annual export of 


more than forty millious sterling has been increased or diminished to 
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the amount of two or three thonsand"pounds ; and, even if aware of 
that increase or diminution, he would not attribute it to the residence in 
Yorkshire or Paris of a given individual, of whose existence he proba- 
bly is not aware. When, io obvious and palpable etiects, nothing is 
tu be opposed but inferences deduced by a long, though perfectly de- 
In yustrative reasoning process, no one ‘can doubt which will prevail, 
both with the uneducated and educated vulgar. : 

Many persons, also, are perplexed by the consideration that all the 
commodities which are exported as remittances of the abseutee's in- 
come. are experts for which no return is obtained; that they are as 
much lost to this country as if they were a tribute paid to i foreign state, 
oreven as if they w ere thrown periodically into the sea, This is un- 
but, of must be recollected, that whitever is uppro- 
ductively consumed, is, by the very terms of the proposition, destroyed, 
The only difference between the two 
hat the resident landlord performs that destruction here; the 
absentee performs it abroad. In either case, he first purchases the ser- 
vices of those who produce the things W hich he. for his benefit, not for 
le.irs, i8 lo consume li he stays here, he pays a man to brush a coat, 
or clean a pair of boots, or arrange a table—all which, an hour afier, are 
in their former condition. When abroad, he pays an equal -tum for the 

roduction of needles, or ealicoes, which are sent abroad, and equally 
consumed without further benefit to those who produced them. The 
income of vnproductive consumers, however paid, is a tribute ; and 
Whether they enjoy it here 


qu suonabiyv true ; 


without producing any return. 


Cases is, 


or elsewhere, is their own concern. 
his cake and have it; and it ts equally 
he cannot sell a cake to another, and keep it for himself. 

to which I attribute the slow progress of correct 


know that a man cannot eat 
true thal 
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Ae idst Cause 


opinions on this subject, is thei distastefulness to the most influential 
members of the community. Nothing can be more flattering to land- 


lords, antiuiitants, moor 
their residence 1s 
be more humilia 


eavees, and fundholders, than to be told that 
of vital importance to the coantry. Nothing can 
ting thanto be assured that itis utterly immaterial to 
the rest of the commvnity, whether they live in Brighton, or London, 


or Paris. ‘Those who are aware how much our judgment, even m 
matters of ecienee, is inflaenced by our wishes, will not be surprised ut 
the prejudices against a doctrine which forbids the bulk of the educated 


class to believe that they are benefactors to their country, by the mere 
fuct of residing within its shores. . 

I may appear, perhaps, to have dwelt too much on a single subject; 
but no prevalent error can be effectually exposed until its prevalence 
has been accounted for: and these are errors which are to be heard in 
every society, and often from those whose general views in political 
economy, are They may be called harmless errors, but no 
error is, and when there is so much in our habits 
that really requires alteration, we may lose sight of the real and the 
remediable eanses of evil, while our attention is misdirected to ab- 
senteeisiy 
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IN SENATE 
LEPORT ON THE BLACKSMITHS’ PLTITION. 


Ma. Hayne submitted the following REPORT: 

Tre Selert € 
three hundred mechanics, citizens of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, employed in the various branches of the manufacture of tron;”’ and, 
also, the petition of the “journcymen blacksmiths of the City and Coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, employed in manufacturing anchors and chain ca- 


bles,” Report: 
That they have examined the subject embraced in these petitions 
wiih all the care and attention which its inportance demands. Whether 
the oppre Ssive OM “ation of the present high luties upon iron be con- 
sidered in reference to the industry of the petitioners, or the burdens 
imposed upon the great body of the people, the question Is one W hich 
is entitled to a candid and thorough investigation. Of all the metals, 
inox coutributes most to the wealth, the comfort, and the improvement 
of society. It enters most largely into the consumption of all ranks and 
conditions of men. It furnishes the mechanic with his tools, the farmer 
with the implements of his husbandry, the merchant with the means of 
fitting out his shin, and the manufacturer with the very iastruments of 
his wealth and prosperity. The forest falls before the aze; and it is to 
the plough and the hoe, the spade and the harrow, the pick-axe and the 
crow-bar, that the farmer is indebted for the means of bringing his fields 
into cultivation. and covering the wilderness with “a golden harvest.” 
In all the operations of husbandry, iron is the indispensable assistant of 
the husbandman: without whose aid, his whole life would be wasted in 
a Vain struggle to overcome the evils and hardships of his condiuon. He 
looks to it for traces and chains, for his oxen and his ploughs, for tire for 
his wheels. for skees and bits for his horses, for locks for his barns, and 
for his dwelling and enclosures, for the reaping and the 
prunmmg hool:, the cythe and the saw, the hatchet and the hammer, the 
scales, and the sleclyards; in short, for alinost all the instruments of his 

prosperity and comiort. be | 
[now is also the verv basis of manufactures. Without its omnipo- 
tent aid. what would become of our grist mills, and our sare milis, our 
vice machines, our cotton gins, and our sugar mills, our woollen and cot- 
ton factories. and even our steam engines? Onur streams might run on 
for ever. and water be « vaporated into air; but the whee! would stand 
atill, and not a shuttle or a spindle move in obedience to the will of man. 
The carpenter and the joiner, the millwright and the wheelwright, the 
smith, the currier, the tanner, the paper maker, and the bookbinder, 
nay. all who are engaged in the mechanic arts, require iron and steel 
(to them more precious than gold) for the very tools and implements of 
their trade. And look at the condition of the shipwright, the merchant, 
and the navigator. Without the - pikes and the nazls, the chains and 
the bolts, suyplied by iron, how could your vessels, ‘either of com- 
merce or of war,” be prepared to encounter and overcome the perils of 
the mighty deep? Without an anchor, what ship could ride securely 
at her moorings? how could your steamboats, with their vast and com- 
plicated m*chimery, be enabled to stem the currents of your mighty 
nivers. bringing together in harmonious intercourse the distant parts of 
eur extended conutry, and carrying back the streams of knowledge 
and improvement into the remotest corners ofthe Union’? To civilized 
man in everv sitnation, iron is an article of indispensable necessity. 
To borrow the words of one of the ablest political economists of the 
tad ‘Look where you will, ia whatever direction you turn 


premade j 


to whom was referred “* the petition of upwards of 


A 


pres aay 
a r ¢ iron meets vou, as the most convenrent and most necess iry 
of all substances that are not used for food, and without which, even 
food itsell ald net be supplied: and it is found, from universal eX- 
perience, that every nation exhibits skill, comfort, and power, in pro- 
portion as the rare mate ricl is produced more abundantly, more cheap- 
ly, and more perfectly. ‘That nation which is practically acquainted 
with the manufacture, properties, and uses of iron, more than any 
other, is the most civilized, the wisest, the most powerful, and enjoys 
more of U sof human existence than anv other. other advan- 
tages ln ne « ial in dl we he awe consider il the diversified and 
‘tant uses to which irom is: pplied in the various pursuits of life, 
= almost miraculou laenee in enlarging the bounds of science, ex- 
tending the powers and pronwung te happiness of the human race, 
endewing man with an almost supreme domimion over the elements, 


and enabling him to compei them to minister to kis wants and his com- 
: » believe that it is tho meghty instrument, 
vat into our hands by a wise and merciful Providence, to convert the 
‘rimeval curse into the greatest of blessings. 

With this brief view of the importance of the subject, the Commit- 
ee will proceed to the consideration of the case of the petitioners. It 
yppears, that, in March, 1828, while the tariff of that year was before 
‘ongress. the blacksmiths of Philadelphia presented their petition, set- 
ing forth the oppressive and unequal operation of the then existing 


‘uties upon iron, and pointing out the injurious effects that would ne- 
* See Appendix, A, 
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cessarily result from the proposed increase of those duties. They even | 


then complained “that they found themselves completely shut out of 
our own market, by laws which they were told were made for their 
protection ;” that they were ‘precluded from participating in the sup- 
ply of the West Indian and South American markets, whieh they could 
supply in many articles, if they could obtain irom at a reasonable 
price; that “their business was more depressed than most, if not all 
others; and tracing these evils to the abandonment Of pe pe 
“that the duty on the raw material should never exceed that on manu- 
factured article,” they earnestly prayed “ that the duty on all descrip- 
tions of iron manufactured by rolling should be twenty-tive per centum 
ad valorem. the same as the duty on hardware.” Regardless, how- 
ever, of these remoustrances, the tariff! of is23 became a law; 
and it is certainly worthy of remarly that, while the prot-ction of Ameri- 
can industry was the known and avowed object of that law, not a single 
provision was introduced in favor of the blacksmith., justly chiming 
to be considered “ as the most useful mechanics in the world;” but, on 
the contrary, new and stil] more onerous burdens were imposed upon 
them, by adding $7 a ton te the already exorbitant duty upon bar iron, 
while the duty on hardware was suflered to remain at 25 per centum 
ad valorem. Jn the vear 1830, the petioners, having, by the further ex- 
perience of two years, realized more fully the grevious operation of 
this sVstem upon the employments, came agai to Congress with 
another hamble petition, setting forth the cruel operation of these laws 
upon their industry—complaining that they had been treated with the 
most eruel injustice, and as “if they were not members of the same 
political fumily”—pointing out the manifest inequality “of a specific 
duty amounting to from 140 to 250 per cent. on that kind of iron out 
of which hardware is made, while an ad valorem duty of only 25 per 
cent. was imposed upon the manufactured article—thus operating 
against them as a double lever, from ihe duty on hardware rising and 
failing with the price of iron, while that on iron was specific and station- 
ary,”” and concluding with an earnest prayer “that they might be put 
on the same footing, in our own markets, with the foreign manufac- 
turer, by a reduction of the duty on the raw material to an equality with 
that upon the hardware.” ‘This petition met the same fate as that which 
had preceded it. The case of the petitioners was indeed examined by 
the Committee on Manufactures ; and, in a report made to the Senate, 
it was not denied that the petitioners bad just cause for complaint. It 
was admitted that they were entitled to be put, in our own markets, on 
the same footing as the foreign manufacturer, and that this could only 
be done by establishing “a just proportion between the duties upon 
bar iron and those upon hardware ;” yet, because a reduction of the duty 
on the rai material was the remedy suggested by the petitioners, no at- 
tempt was made to aflord them relief. Under all these discourage- 
ments, the Committee cannot but admire the manly spirit which has 
induced the petitioners once more to come before Congress, with a 
complete vindication of themselves from all of the imputations which 
have been attempted to be thrown upon them, with a clear and satis- 
factory statement of their grievances, and a full and conclusive refuta- 
tion of all the arguments which have heretofore been urged against 
their claims. Regarding this petition as one of the ablest and most 
valuable documents which has of late been issued from the American 
press, the Committee would specially invite the attention of the Senate 
to it, as a complete and satisfactory exposition of the whole merits of the 
question. Indulging in no speculations, building up no new theories, 
the petitioners have, as practical men, brought the maxims of sound 
common sense, and the lessons of experience, to the elucidation of the 
case before them, and have deduced conclusions, which, in the opinion 
of the Committee, are absolutely irresistible. 

It appears from the petition (which is fully supported by the state- 
ment of John Sarchet, one of the petitioners,t) that English common 
iron, the material used almost exclusively in the mannfacture of hard- 
ware, was selling in England, at the latest advices, at £5 5s. sterling, 
equal to $23 33 per ton, the duty on which, at $37 a ton, is equal to 
159 per cent. ; that the price of smaller sizes of the same iron (such as 
half inch and under) was £6 5s. sterling, equal to $27 75 per ton, the 
duty on which, at $78 40 per ton, amounts to 2829 percent. It is of 
this latter description of iron that hardware is chiefly manufactured, 
and the petitioners declare themselves unable to conceive what could 
have “ led the framers of the law, by this discrimination, to give such a 
decided monopoly to the manufactures of hardware and iron-mon- 
gery at Sheffield and Birmingham.” An answer to the question 
may probably be found im the suggestion contained in the Report of 
the Committee of Manufactures, that “there are rolling mills, which 
have been in operation for several years, in the county of Morris ‘1 the 
State of New Jersey, and elsewhere, where common bar iron may be 
converted into bars and bolts of the smaller size at a small expense.” 
It is stated by the bfacksmiths, however, that some of them have actual- 
ly paid to the American manufacturers $25 a ton for rolling iron of one 
inch and under into &ths of an inch, and from the same sizes into half an 
inch $30 a ton; while the whole cost of the former to the manufacturer 
of hardware in Great Britain, is only 823 33 per ton, and of the laiter 
$27 77, whereby the British manofacturer is enabled to import the 
same into the United States, in the form of hardware, (duty ineluded,) 
at from $28 83 to $35 39 per ton, “ the discriminating duty in faror 
of the British manufacturers \eing, on all sizes of iron over half an inch, 
$31 50, and on half inch, 370 7745,” the duties on hardware mannu- 
factured of the smaller sizes of iron being only one-elerenth of what 
they are on iron as a raw material, and on hardware made of jarger 
sizes about one-sirth.’ In illustration of the practical effect of these 
unequal duties, several cases are stated by the petitioners, and speci- 
mens of the various descriptions of hardware, as well as of the material 
of which they were severally made, have heen exhibited to the Commit- 
ice. From these statements, it appears, that, under the existing rate of 
duties, a ton of hammers and Pe to can be imported (nay, it appears 
from the last Treasury Report that they have actually been imported) 
“for the use of the American manufacturer of those very articles.”’ at 
a less cost than the bar tron of which they are made. VW heel tire has ac- 
tually been imported in a finished state for about $47 17, while bar 
iron, snitable for this purpose, is selling at about 899 a ton, more than 
double the price of what i costs when imported in a manufactured state. 
lrying and dripping pans, both in part and in whole manufactured, 
are now, and ever have been, imported, duties and all other charges in- 
cluded, at a less price than the cost of sheet iron. Tea trays, of large 
sizes, made of double rolled sheet iron, with one coat of paint or japan, 
can be imported, duties and all other charges included, at $83 72 
a ton, while the iron required for the same purposes is selling at double 
Wire, No. 18, is imported, which 
costs (duty incinded, at ten cents a pound) S329 a ton, while a ton of 
knitting needles of the same material costs (duty included) only $246 37, 
being &143 63 a ton less than the cost in the United States of the ma- 
terial of which they are made, whereby a protection to that amount is 
given to the foreign manufacturer of knitting needles. Hammered 
nails, which now pay the exorbitant duty of 5 cents per pound, are 
nevertheless almost exe] rsively import. d, on account of the enormous 
duty on nail rods, whereby a ditference in point of cost is created be- 
tween the Enelish and American raw meterial for the manufacture of 
Hoops, for water and other de- 
scriptions of casks, can be imported, duties and charges included, at 
R57 a ton, being $21 40 less than the duty on the raw material of which 
they are made. 

In the petition of the journeymen blacksmiths, it is farther stat d, 
“that, previous to the additional duty on bar iron by the act of 1828, 
and a fall on iron ia Great Britain about the same time, they were enabled 
te support their families decently and comfortably, with a prospect of giv- 
ing some education to their children; but the causcs abovementioned hare 
nearly driven the produce of their own industry out of the market.” The 
means by which this result has been produced are clearly set forth and 

* See Appendix B. 

+t See John Sarchet’s statement annexed to this report, to which 
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explained in their petition, and fully illustrated by Mr. Sarchet in his 
statement, (to both of which the Committee beg leave to refer;) from 
which it manifestly appears, that a ton of cham cables can now be im- 
ported into this country at a less cost than the rods out of which they are 
made, whereby the petitioners, who have been for many years employ- 
ed in the manufacture of chain cables, have been brought to the very 
brink of rain. 

‘rom these and many other examples, it appears, that, whether we 
have reference to bar iron paying a duty of $37 a ton, or sheet and 
hoop iren, nail rods, and round or square iron of half an inch and un- 
der, all paying a duty of $78 40 per ton, or wire paying from 6 to 10 
cents per pound, “ the result in each particular case will be the same, 
making it, consequently, always cheaper to import the above descriptions 
of iron in a manufactured than in a raw state,” thus, of course, depriv- 
ing the American artizans of employment, which result is produced, 
not from the duty upon hardware being too low, (for these duties 
average about JO per cent.) but from the exorbitant duty on iron, ave- 
raging from 159 to 2424 per cent. 

The case, when thus plainly stated, carries with it its own best com- 
mentary, and renders argument unnecessary. Well might the petition- 
ers inquire how it has happened that a law so oppressive, unequal, and 
unjust, could have found its way into our statute book, or-been suffer- 
ed to remain there one moment after its true character had been fully 
exposed? It will be for the country to say whether the true answer 
has not been given by Mr. Sarchet, when he says, “ that, in the duties 
heretofore imposed on iron, the iron-masters have only considered them- 
selres, and have regarded the mechanics no more than if they were 
nonentities.”’ It would, indeed, seem as if the tariff had been framed 
by a combination of interests, from whose counsels the hard-working, 
honest, and industrious mechanics had been entirely excluded. It 
would almost appear that the joint stock companies, the large capital- 
ists, the owners of woollen and cotton factories, (“those lords of the 
spindle and the loom,’’) and the wealthy tron-masters, (a! ably repre- 
sented in the national councils,) have been looking only to their own 
interests, while the mechanic and the laboring man have been over- 
looked and disregarded. It has, no doubt, often happened, that honest 
and hard-working men, (unskilled in “the mysterious trade” of enriching 
themselves at the expense of others,) have found themselves pressed 
down by this sysiom of indirect taxation, though unable to discover the 
secret springs of that grend machine (miscalled the American System) 
by which all their efforts are paralyzed—a system artfully contrived “ to 
make the rich richer,’’ while it humbles in the very dust the best hopes 
of those whose “hard hands and honest hearts” entitled them to the 
grateful consideration of their country. 

Mr. Sarchet tells us that he has been engaged for 35 vears in the 
blacksmith’s business; that he has travelled extensively. and seen 
much of the world; but “that he has never seen any blacksmiths so poor, 
or carrying on a less prosperous business, than those in the Linited States 
at this time, which is owing, as he believes, to the high duty which they are 
compelled to pay on tron. 

‘The Committee forbear from making any further remarks on the 
manifest inequality and injustice of the existing duties, and they do 
this the more readily, since, whatever difference of opinion may pre- 
vail as to the precise extent of the evil complained of, there is and cam 
be none as to its existence, or as to the just claims of the petitioners to 
redress. ‘The petitioners have insisted that it is absolutely necessary 
that a ‘‘due proportion” should be observed between the duties on the 
raw material and the manufactured article; and as the Committee on 
Manufactures, in their Report, made last year to the Senate, have re- 
cognized the correctness of this principle, it only remains to be consi- 
dered by what means this due proportion can be attained ‘The peti- 
loners insist that this can only Se accomplished by a reduction of the 
existing duty on the raw material, while the Committee on Manufac- 
tures contend that it can be best effected by a corresponding increase of 
the duties on hardware. In proceeding to the examination of this 
question, the Committee cannot refrain from the expression of their 
admiration of the enlightened and liberal views which seem to have 
governed the petitioners on this occasion. With a magnanimity worthy 
of all praise, they have scorned to relieve themselves from unjust and 
unequal burdens by attempting to throw them upon the shoulders of 
others, and have firmly anc manfully resisted all the temptations held 
out to them “ to ask” that their industry should be protected by the im- 
position upon others of the same exorbitant duties of which they have xo 
justly complained.* 

The Committee could not forbear from doing this justice to the wis- 
dom and the virtue which have enabled the petitioners to discern the 
true policy of the country, and to rise superior to all temptation. In 
the examination which they have made of this subject, the Committee 
have been forcibly struck with the sound and conclusive reasons which 
the petitioners have adduced in support of the position, that a low dut 
gn the raw material is the only just and effectual means by whieh 
American manufactures can receive a wholesome encouragement: that 
the ‘due proportion” which all admit ought to be preserved between 
the duty on the raw material and that on the manufactured article, can 
in this substance, only be attained by a reduction of the duty on the 
former; and that such a measure, whilst it would duly encourage the 
American mechanics, and lessen the tax upon consumers, would not 
be injurious to the owners of the rich and valuable iron mines of the 
United States; and, so far from diminishing the resources of the coun- 
try, that such a measure would add greatly to the comforts of the peo- 
ple, and promote their prosperity in peace; and security in war. No- 
thi:.g can be more obvious than the position assumed by the petitioners, 
that, to preserve this ‘‘due proportion,” the same protection must be 
afforded to their industry that is extended to the iron-masters: but a« 
the latter has been shown (according to the statement of the black- 
smiths) to be equal to from 159 to 282 per cent., it follows that the 
duties upon hardware must be pAb otemnn Fu an amount which would 
not only be manifestly unjust, but altogether impracticable. 

The Committee believe, with the petitioners, that if such exorbitant 
duties could be imposed upon hardware, so far from benefiting any 
class of the community, it would tend to introduce smuggling and 
evasions of the revenue, and lead extensively to the substitution of 
hemp, leather, wood, and other cheap 1.aterials, for the iron which is 
now used. It is the interest of every nation to introduce iron as exten- 
sively as possible into the consumption of the people, because it is, of all 
known materials, the strongest, the most durable, and capable of being 
applied to the greatest variety of uses. All experience has shown, that 
exactly in proportion to the low rate of duty and consequent cheapness 
of the raw material, is the general use of this article. In this respect 
the present condition of England and France furnishes an admirable 
commentary on the impolicy of the protecting system, when applied to 
an article of such primary necessity, and which contributes so essential- 
ly to the comfort, prosperity, and improvement of the people. It is stated 
that, in consequence of the moderate duty and low price of iron in 
England, the consumption of iron in that country, in comparison with 
that of France, (where the protecting system has been carried to the 
utmost extent,) is (in proportion to population) as thirteen to one: and 
we learn from the most authentic sources, that the cousequence is 
every where to be traced in the more highly improved state of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts throughout Great Britain, while in France 
the eye is every where offended by the rude machinery and coarse im- 
ange 7 of hushandry which the people are constrained by the rm po- 
icy of their laws to use. (See Appendix C.) In England the low 
duty has greatly enlarged the consumption of iron and increased the 
production of their mines, while in France the high dutie . 
duced directly the contrary results. 

Every dictate of justice, and every consideration of sound policy 
therefore, combine in bringing the Committee to the conclusion that 


* In the Report of the Committee on manufactures, it is stated “that 
the Committee are of opinion that there should be a just proportion be- 
tween the duties upon bar iron and those upon ote! wend but that this 
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the petitioners are entitled to relief; and they are convinced that this 
relief can only be afforded by reducing the duty on raw iron, as prayed 
for in the 
tended wi 
reducing the duty on raw iron, this material, and every article of hard- 

rare, could be furnished to the consumers at a more moderate price.” 
By the law as it now stands, every farmer in the country pays a tax 
equal, it is beheved, on an average, to forty dollars on every hundred 





dollars’ worth of iron which he consumes. An abundant supply of} and industrious mechanics and artisans, constituting, as they must, the 


cheap iron, while it would give a new impalse to the industry of our | 
wnechanics, would supply the wants of all other classes of our fellow | 
citizens, »y furnishing a better article, and at a cheaper rate. The | 
foreign added to the domestic competition would bring down the prices 
of bar iron, as well as of hardware, to the lowest rate at which they 
could be furnished. ron would be much more generally used, and | 
every man in the country would be relieved from a portion of the taxes | 
which he now bears. And why, let us ask, should this blessing not be 
he ‘owed upon the people? Because it is feared that the protits of | 
the iron-masters would be lessened; that, possibly, a few iron mines | 
would be thrown out of use, and the supply of American iron be di-/ 
minished. "That a diminution in the price of iron might cause a few 
worn out and worthless mines (forced into existence, and sustained by 
the hounty) to be given up, and might, in some instances, lessen the 
yrofits of the iron-masters, is not improbable; but that the rich mines of 
ecomatnenie or of the Western country, would be abandoned, the | 
Committee cannot bring themselves to believe. Most of these mines, 
it has been shown, are out of the reach of foreign competition.t They 
were profitably worked before the Revolution, and flourished under a 
ywrotecting duty of only five per cent. The fresh impulse that would 
a given to the industry o: the country, the increase in the consump- 
tica of iron, and the consequent enlargement of the demand, would, it 
is most confidently believed, produce a corresponding increase in the 
production of our mines; while the great addition to the number, and 
consequent improvement in the skill, of our artizans and mechanics, 
would enlarge, in an equal degree, the resources of the country in peace 
and in war. In every view of the subject, therefore, the Comunittee is 
satisfied that the relief prayed for by the petitioners, while it is essential 
to save them from impending rum, can be afforded not only without 
injury to others, but with entire safety to the country, and to the great 
and lasting benefit of the whole commumty. Under this strong convic- 
tion, the Committee would not hesitate to report a_ bill for the relief of 
the petitioners, but that the few days which now remain of the session 
must preclude all hope of such a measure being acted on at this time. 
They content themselves, therefore, with submitting the whole subject 
to the favorable consideration of Congress, with a direct expression of 
the approbation of the Committee of the gencral rievs of the petitioners, 
and the hope that the blacksmiths and workers in iron throughout the 
United States will not be discouraged by their repeated failures to ob- 
tain justice ; but that they will again bring forward their claims before 
Congress at their next session, in a shape calculated to command the 
attention of that body, and to ensure the blacksmiths a “ happy issue” 
out of all their difficulties. : 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 

Since the above Report was prepared by the Committee, a memorial 
haa been referred to them, signed by a large number of “ the citizens 
of the City and County of Philadelphia, engaged in the manufacture 
of iron, and of those fnendly to the production of it in this country ; 
and sic copies of the same, signed by u number of the citizens of New 
Jersey, have also been referred to them. This memorial, it appears, 
has been “ got up” in opposition to the foregoing petition of the black- 
siniths, the statements and arguments of which it strongly controverts, 
and the memorialists conclude with “a deprecation of any reduction 
of the present rate of duties upon iron.” The Committee have be- 
stowed on these memorials that respectful attention which ix due to the 
representations of every portion of their fellow-citizens. They have 
examimed the ground assumed by the blacksmiths, and, having com- 
pared the reasoning urged on both sides of the question, are safisfied 
that there exist no such errors, either in the facts or arguments relied 
on by the blacksmiths, as to shake the contidence of the Committee in 
the soundness of their views, or the correctness of their conclusions. 
Having already occupied so much space in presenting their views of 
thisquestion, they will now only advert to a few topics introduced into this 
memorial, which seem to require comment. With regard to the sur- 
prise expressed by the memorialists, that, after such “decisive acts of 
the ldst session of Congress,” in relation to the claims of the black- 
aimiths, an attempt should be again made, by the same individuals, “ to 
disturb the interests of the iron manufacturers,’ the Committee feel 
themselves compelled to declare, that, even if Congress had adopted 
the most decisive acts in reference to these claims, it would furnish no 
just ground, either of surprise or complaint, that American citizens, 
Solioving themselves to be aggrieved, should continue to urge their 
just claums while any hope of relief shall remain. The “ decisive 
acts’’ alluded to, however, consisted merely in a Report of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, which never received the sanction of either 
branch of Congress. ‘Vhen it is asserted that the object of the black- 
smiths is ‘‘ to withdraw the protection extended to the manufactarers of 
iron,”’ to “‘ build up a new fabric on its ruins,” and to deprive this coun- 
try of the only mode by which a supply of cheap iron can be procured, 
itis manifest that the memorialists have not understood either the true 
objects of the petitioners, or the means by which it is proposed to attain 
them. It is impossible to conceive that the petitioners could have any 
other object in view than that which they have avowed, viz: the secur- 
ing an abundant supply of cheap iron ; for it is by this, and this alone, 





* Mr. Sarchet states “that if he could get his iron free of duty, he 
would contract to furnish cut nails at 34 cents per pound: they now sell 
for 54 cents. He would make wronght nails at an amount less by the 
duty, that is to say, at 5 cents less than the present price."” Similar re- 
ductions in price would probably be produced in most descriptions of 
hardware. Mr. Sarchet estimates that, of “the 47,009 tons of hard- 
ware now annually imported, 35,000 tons would be manufactured !n 
this country.” 


t It appears from the statement of Mr. Sarchet, that while there are 
one hundred thousand mechanics and workers in iron in the United 
States, there are probably not more than eleven thousand persons in all, 
employed in preparing and making bar iron, and that this includes 
wood choopers, and coal burners, &c. &c., and that of this number 
three-fifths are employed in the country out of the reach of competition. 
Mr. Sarchet supposes that not more than three thousand of this num- 
ber are mechanics, and to give them employment, one hundred thousand 
blacksmiths are oppressed, and the addition of fifty thousand to the nuin- 
ber prevented.” from an elaborate statement and calculation, con- 
tained in the petiti n (to which the Committee beg leave to refer) it al- 
s0 appears, that the whole annual consumption of iron in the United 
States, is 116,344 tons; that of this quantity, 81,344 tons is of foreign, 
and 35,000 tons of American iron; that of these 35,00) tons, only 
17,000 reaches the seaboard. From this statement it also appears, that 
of rolled iron, ten-elerenths were imported in the manufactured, and only 
one-eleventh in the raw state; that the American manuilactured bar iron, 
which comes to the seaboard, compared with the foreign, is in the propor- 
tion of one to nine—10,000 tons (according to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, made to the House of Representatives in 
1828,) being the whole amount, including every description of iron 


that they can ever be enabled to enter into successful competition with 
ition—a measure which, they are satisfied, would be at-| ware ;” and, if this be a “ new business,” it is one that cannot, in the 
the happiest consequences to the whole a@ammunity. By | opinion of the Committee, be entered upon too soon, or prosecuted too 

at . earnestly ; and, whatever may be the views of the petitioners, the Com- 
mittee can hardly imagine an object of greater “ national importance,” 
than to raise up, by the operation of a system of just and equal laws, 


| ened the world. 


/a paradox too gross to b 


| criminately to every part of the civilized world, and has been prodaced 


British workmen, “in the manufacture of the various articles of hard- 


“hich shall leare labor free to seck its own employment, » band of hardy 


“trength and pride of their country, and who, if they cannot present 
themselves with * clean hands,”* will assuredly come with pure and ho- 
nest hearts. If these men have justly incurred censure, in supposing 
that cheap iron would be more certainly obtained by enlarging the field 
of competition, the Committee can only sey that it is a censure which 
they are perfectly willing to share with the petitioners. and with the great 
masters of the science of political economy, whose labors have enlight- | 
The notion that “high duties reduce priees,” and, at | 
the same time, afford protection to the domestic manufacturer, Involyes 
believed by any one not blinded by interest, 
or labormg under what the Committee must consider as a most extraor- 
dinary delusion. it is an idea, resting, as far as the Committee can 
perceive, on no better foundation than the great reduction in prices | 
which has taken place, of late years, in all deseriptions of manufactures | 
—ua reduction influenced by other causes than the operation of a tart | 
of protection, as is fully proved from the fact that it has extended indis- | 





} 


in at least an equal degree upon articles which have received no pro- 
tection.t How it is possible that the high duty on iron should have re- | 
duced the prices, and be calculated to reduce them stl! farther, while 
it is asserted that “a removal of the duties would be the entire destruc- | 
tion of every iron establishment in the United States,” is to the Com- | 
mittee utterly incomprehensible. With respect to the sareasms in which 

the petitioners have indulged in reference to Mr. Sarchet, who is stig- | 
matized as a “foreigner, from the island of Guernsey, laboring under | 
the most violent of al! prejudices—an English prejud.ce,” the Commit- | 
tee feel themselves, in justice to Mr. Sarchet, bound to declare, that | 


eee ee 


they have never, in the whole course of their experience, come across | 
an individual possessed of more practical knowledge of the subjeet, of 
clearer or more liberal views, freer from prejudice of any description, | 
or more entitled to unplicit confidence. ‘Though a native of the tsland | 
of Guernsey, he has resided for near thirty years in the United States, | 
daring the whole of which period he has been distinguished for his in- | 
dustry, intelligence, and probity. | 

But, whatever may be the demerits of Mr. Sarchet, it will not be | 
pretended that the three hundred American mechanics, wio, by joining | 
in the petition, have given their sanction to its contents, are not as much 
entitled to respect and confidence as the memorialists themselves ; nor 
can the country fail to see the very different ground on which the par- 
ties to this controversy stand ; the one claiming for their industry no- 
thing but freedom from restraint, and the other asking for protection ; the 
former seeking only relief from oppression, and the latter insisting on 
securing to themselres the fruits of that oppression. ‘There is a wide dil- 
ference, too, in the reliance to be placed m their respective statements, 
(without intending to ni pe ine h the character of any of the parties. ) 
The blacksmiths, in pointing out the inequality of the existing duties 
upon raw and manufactured iron, speak trom their own personal expe- 
rience and a thorough pra-tical knowledge of the suinect, while the memio- 
rialists have candidly acknowledged * that they are not sufficiently con- 
versant with the details of the su/ject to judge whether or not there exists 
a just proportion between the duties upon bar iron, and those upon 
hardware.” 

‘The allusions to “‘ English prejudices,” &c. &c. which run through 
the memorial, cannot be misunderstood. They are the appeals too 
often and too successfully made to that very prejudice which the meio- 
rialists affect to condemn. ‘“ American mdustry” is the delusive phrase 
arttully employed by those who choose to consider their own industry 
as exclusively American, and who attempt to conceal, under the mask 
of patriotism, an exclusive devotion to their owr peculiar interests. 
The true American System, in the estimation of the committee, consists 
im FREE TRADE AND UNRESTRICTED INDUSTRY; and they cannot bring 
themselves for one moment to believe that the capital and industry em- 
ployed in the fabrication of cotton and woollen cloths, or in diggmg iron 
ore fro the mines, are more strictly American than that employed in 
raising cotton or wool, in building ships, carrying on commerce, or even 
converting iron into hardware. Nor can they bring themselves to be- 
lieve tgat either of these interests is more entitled to protection than the 
others, or that any of them can have the smallest claim upon the coun- 
try, except that their labor and capital should be left free to seek their 
own employment, and to secure their own reward, without being bur- 
dened with unnecessary taxes. 


— 


committee are inspired with fresh confidence in the correctness of the 
views they have ~~ ws on this subject, from the fact that the memoria!- 
ists have not attempted to contradict any of the material facts stated by 
the blacksmiths, and that, with regard to such as they have contradicted, 
they have not succeeded in maintaining their positions. ‘Take, for 
example, their estimate of the quantity of irou now annually produced 
in the United States. By a conjectural estimate, founded om no satis- 
factory data, they have assumed that 120,000 tons of iron are now annu- 
ally produced in this country; bat when the Committee on Manufac- 
tures of the House of Representatives made a “ personal examination” 
in 1828, calling before them experienced iron-masters, 
they could not obtain information of more than 30,000 tons; and Mr. 
Sarchet informs us that a gentleman, who not long since travelled 
through the United States, for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
truth on the subject, estimated the whole production at only 35,000 
tons; and yet the memorialists have not hesitated to put down, at a 
venture, the quantity of iron made in the United States, at 120,000 


of this subject, 


tons. "The committee will not pretend to decide the question, but cer- 
4 . . é . <2 a is A 

tainly the weight of authority 1s agaist the memorialists. ‘The com- 

mittee are sep able that thev have already consumed too much time on 


this subject, and they will, therefore, conclude with the expression of a 
deeided opimien that tae irou-masters, and others concerued in these 
petitions, have presented no new facts, and urged no arguments that 
shake the posi: nis assumed by the blacksmiths, orw hich £O to show that a 
rednction of the duty on raw iron ought not to take place. 





TILE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 
From the St. Lows Beacon. 

The hobby on which the friends of Mr. Clay place their chief rehance 
for his triumph and elevation, ts the splendid “ American System,” of 
which he is stvled the father. and on which he has expended no small 
portion of his labor and eloquence. In the proportion m which he has 
been praised and hk nored tor this policy, have his adver<aries been 
scolded and villified for their opposition to it. We have been told. and 


' lately too, that the present Chiet Magistrate rose inte power by the pro- 


mises he made of forwarding Mr. Clay’s American System, and that 
he has broken these promises and perjared himself! Is it not very 
strange, if such be the case, that his popularity suffers nothing from it? 
—that. even in our own State, where the assertion has been made. he 
has lost not a jot or tittle in the confidence of her citizens, but, as her 
representation proves, gained considerably? Admit he made these 
promises, and, by making them, acquired the distinguished station he 
now holds, is it not stranger still, that, with all the prejudices of the 
people to fetter the exercise of his own ideas of national prosperity and 
happiness, he should, and with hardiy common understanding, (for the 
opposition is not disposed to allow him more.) revolntionize the senti- 
ments and feelings of the American People so totally, as to commence 
acting according to his own views, without injurmg in the least, but 
greatly increasing, his popularity ? His enemies have themselves so 
completely guarded him, that a vice cannot be admitied without a 
Virtne. 

The statements above allnded to are contained in the Republican of 
Tuesday last, and appear to have been made on the oecasion of the pro- 
posed meeting of the Mechanics of our City friendly to the American 
System. to be held on Saturday next. It is somewhat singular that we 
received, by the last mail, a petition to Congress, signed by three hun- 
dred and fifty Mechanics of Philadelphia, praying for a reduction of du- 
ties on iron—one of the principal items to be considered at the proposed 
meeting. We refer the Committee to the following remarks, frem the 
‘ Banner of the Constitution,” on the memorial. The article ts long, 
and reached us too late for to-day’s paper; but, if any of the members 
of the forthcoming meeting wish to procure practical information on the 
subject ef which it treats, we will lend them the paper containing it 
with pleasure. Are not the interests of the mechanies of one part of 
the Union the interests of these in another’ Are the mechanics im 
Philadelphia less sensible of the good effects of a judicious tariff, than 
those in Missouri? We should think not. 

THE TARIFF. 
ajuumm 
From the Boston Working Men's Adrocats. 

The English newspapers inform us that one effect of our Tariff has 
been to induce the exportation, from Great Brita, of large quantities 
of woollen varn. This is taken into the Uurted States, and woven into 
cloths by the operatives also brought from England. ‘Thus the busi- 
ness of manufacturing for American markets appears to be divided. 
Our great monopolists get clear of paying high duties on goods already 
half manufactured; get the sympathy, and the patronage, and the pro- 
tection of our Government; and pass themselves off upon the people as 





The complaint mede against the repeated applications to Congress to 
reduce the duties, “as one of the derices employed to impede the 
progress and extension of the manufacture of iron in this country,” Is so 
manifestly unfounded and unjust, that the committee are only induced 
to notice it as a manifestation of “the temper and spirit” which .nimate 
the petitioners on this oceasion. It is altogether inconceivable that the 
mechanics and workers in iron could have the least desire, much less 
‘employ devices” of any kind, to prevent the produetion of cheap iron 
in this country, since their own interest, as well as the welfare of their 
country, is alike to be promoted by obtaining the largest supplies of this 
material, and at the cheapest rates. It may be trne that these repeated 
applications ‘‘ create alarm in those already concerned in the iron 
mines ;” and it would no doubt be extensively gratifying to them to be 
allowed to consider ‘‘the faith of the Government” as so far “ pledged”’ 
to this system of protection as not to suiler its stability ever to be 
questioned. But the petitioners may be assured, that, so long as this 
system is felt by a large and respectable portion of their fellow-citizens, 
as a burden unjustly imposed upon them for the benefit of the magufacturers 
of iron, so long will the applications for its modification continue tobe 
urged with umiring energy and zeal. It may be worthy of their con- 
sideration, therefore, whether it would not be to their advantage to 
obtain that “security and permanence” for their establishments, which 
they consider as “‘ essential to their success.” by consenting, at once, to 
such a reasonable reduction cf the duty as would remove all just grounds 
for future complaint; and it may be also worthy of their consideration, 


men of immense patriotism. These yarns are dyed in England, and 
put into « state fit for immediate weaving. Brother Jonathan thinks he 
is wearing a coat of pur> home-made; and the wily capitalists langh 
in their sleevg as they pocket the profits, and treasure wp their eredit for 
amor patria. Not only are woollen yarns thus twisted inte an avoid- 
-ace of the tariff, under the guidance of the friends of that measure; 
but those of cotton, linnen, and worsted, we are also told by the British 
prints, to a vast amount, are daily shipped off by John Bull, to undergo 
merely the finishing process at the hands of his hege subjects in this 
country; and then to be sold as bena fide Yankee shirtings, stufis, and 
flannels! What a grand thing is petriotisia ! 
From the Lynchburgh Jeffersonian Republican. 

We believe that facts authorize us to say that, in the opinion of the 
most enlightened statesmen of the South, a dismemberment of the Union, 
and, perhaps, civil war, is the inevitable consequence of a persever- 
ance inthe obnoxious policy of protecting duties ! It is, therefore, to the 
PEOPLE of this REPUBLIC a subject of the deepest importance, in 
every way worthy of their calm, serious, and solemn deliberat.ons. 

In order to give the people a fair opportunity of reasoning for them- 
selres, and of forming thetr own opinions, we extract from the Constita- 
tion that clanse from which the power of protection is mainly derived. 
It is as follows: Be 4s 

“Congress shall have perrer to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposte, 








as patriotic citizens, whether they ought net even to make some sacri- 
fices to that spirit of discontent which so extensively prevails throughout 
the. United States in reference to this system. The appeal which the 
memorialists have made, in onder to enlist other interests in their cause, 


purpose of destroying the «hole system of a protecting policy, and that 
it lays the axe to the root of the entire system,”” contains a elear develop- 
ment of the plan by which this system is maintamed, which all admit to 
be extremely imperfect, and, in many of its parts, grossly op pressive and 


mutual support of what is called an “entire system,” but which is, in 
fact, a mere collection of exorbitant duties, indiscriminately imposed on 


whatever—a combination which resists al! moditication or improvement, 
which seeks to shut out inquiry, and would ever stifle complaimt.t As 
the memorialists have quoted the opinion of the President of the United 


his opinion on the rery point now under consideration. In his opeuing 
Message to Congress, the President specially trarns us against that 
desire ‘to sustain a general system,” 





which is brought from the interior to the seaboard. And it is (say the 
petitioners) ‘‘ for the protection of this inconsiderable quantity of Ameri- 
can iron,” that the duties complained of have been imposed. 


different interests; and strongly denounces “those acts of majorities, 


by suggesting that the mechanics’ petition “has been get up for the | 


unjest. It is a system maintained by a combination, founded on the | 


raw materials and manufactnred articles. without any method or systerm | 


States on one branch of this subject, we will quote, for their instruction, | 


by * purchasing the support of | 


founded not cn an identity of conviction, but in a combination of smal] | 


and excises—{[L> to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
| and generz' welfare of the United States.” ©} 

These are the mystic words which have been the source of so great 
and bitter dissensions, and which yet promise to ourselves, our chil- 
dren, and our comiaon country, so many evils to come! And can it 
be true, that kenest, unsophisticated, and intelligent men, should differ 
in their opinions as to the power given by these words, md the 
| purposes for which that power was given? And is that differcuce. 
of opiion so invincibly obstinate, so madly perverse, as that the 
union, happiness, and liberty of tieelee millions of freemen must be 
ofiered up as a sacrifice to appease the angry passions, and glut the 
inordinate ambition of a few proud and aspirmg leaders? Strange as 
may be the admission, we are compelled by truth to say—lt should 
i seem so! But, if this event happen, what reason shall we render to 

posterity, what garbled tale shall we tramp up to justify ourselves 

to future times for having become slaves ‘—slaves of the very worst 
kind—of the lowest debasement and degradation—-who neither have 
a right to hold the product of their own labor, nor to reason with 
him who takes it away! ‘ 

We have never yet been able to perceive any just grounds for a 
difference of opinion as regards the power aud the objects of the power 
conferred on Congress by the clause above quoted; and, we cannot 


i 


* In support of this statement, Mr. Sarchet refers to the testimony of 


the iron masters, taken before the Committee of Manufactures, in th 
House of Representatives, in 1828. 
See also Mr. Sarchet’s remarks 
E and F. 


(See Report No. 115, p. 37.) 
and statements annexed. Appendix 


ininorities, entered into for the purpose of mutual assistance in measures 
which, resting only on their own merits, could never be carried.” 





o 
©; * See the sarcasm on Mr. Sarchet. in the memorial. 


t See Table—Appendix G. 
¢ See Appendix H. 





.| help believing, but that ‘that difference of opmmion which exists, is 
The! owing not to any inherent difficulty in, er doubt as to, the meanmg 


of the clause, but to the selfish cunning and inordinate ambition of 
varticular leaders, and the low and venal subserviency of partisan 
tools, by which the true merits of the question have been kept com 


cealed from the eyes of the PEOPLE, to whom they are responsible. 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 





{ Continued from Page 116.} 





Fripay, Jury 13, 1727. 


It was moved and seconded to postpone the eonsideration of that 
clause in the Report of the Grand Committee, which respects the ori- 
ginating of money bills in the first branch, in order to take up the fol- 
owing, namely : 

“ That, in the second branch of the Legislature of the United States, 
each State shall have an equal vote.” 

It was moved and seconded to add the following amendment to the 
last clause agreed to by the House, namely : 

“That, from the first meeting of the Legisiature of the United States, 
until a census shall be taken, all moneys to be raised for supplying the 
public treasury, by direct taxation, shall be assessed on the inhabitants 
of the several States, according to the number of their Representatives, 
respectively, in the first branch.” 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the amend- 
ment—Wohich passed in the negative. 

Veas—C ounecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—4. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia—) 

On the question to agree to the amendment—lIt passed in the nega- 
uve. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na, Georgia—) 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—». 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following amendment— 
namely : 

* That, from the first meeting of the Legislatare of the United States, 
until a census shall be taken, all moneys for supplying the public trea- 
eury, by direct taxation, shall be raised from the several States, accord- 
ing to the number of their Representatives, respectively, in the first 
branch.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—— Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia—5. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—4. 

Dinided—Pennsylvania—]} 

It was moved and seconded to re-consider the second clause of the 
Report of the Committee of five, entered on the Journal of the 9th in- 
staut—W hich was unanimously agreed to. 

It was moved and seconded to alter the second clause reported from 
the Committee of five, entered on the Journal of the 9th imstant, so as 
to read as follows, namely : 

“ But, as the present situation of the States may probably alter in the 
number of their inhabitants, that the Legislature of the United States 
be authorized from time to time to apportion the number of representa- 
tives. And, in case any of the States shall hereafter be aivided, or 
any two or more States united, or any new Statescreated within the li- 
mits of the United States, the Legislature of the United States shall 
possess authority to regulate the number of representatives in any of 
the foregoing cases, upon the principle of their number of inhabitants, 
according to the provisions hereafter mentioned.” 

On the question to agree to the clause as amended—It passed in the 
affirmative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Divwled— Delaware—1. 

It was moved and seconded to add, after the word “ divided,” the 
following words, namely, “ or enlarged by addition of territory,”— 
—Which passed unanimously in the affimative. : 

I. was moved and seconded to adjourn—Passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, North Ca- 
rolina, South Carolina—6. : 

Nays—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia—4. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Satrunpay, Jury 14, 1787. 

[t was moved and seconded to agree to the following proposition— 
namely : ' 

‘That, to seenre the liberties of the States already confederated, the 
number of representatives, in the first branch, from the States which 
shall hereatter be established, shall never exceed the representations 
from such of the thirteen United States as shall accede to this Confe- 
deracy.”’ 

On the question to agree to the proposition—It passed m the negative. 

Feas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland—4. 

Nays—New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
la—o : : 

Divided—Pennsylvania—}. 

It was moved and seconded to re-consider the two propositions re- 
ported from the Grand Committee, and agreed by the House to stand 
part of the Report entered on the Journal of the 6th instant. 

It was moved by Mr. Pinckney, and seconded, to postpone the se- 
cond clause of the Report from the Grand Committee, entered on the 
Journals of the Gth instant, in order to take up the following, namely : 

“That the second branch of the Legislature shall have thirty-six 
members, of which number : 

New Hampshire shall have.. 2 
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On the question to postpone—It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina—4. 

Nays— Massachusetts, Connecucut, New Jersey, Delaware, North 
Carolina, Georgia—6 

And then the House adjourned till Monday neat, at Llo’clock, A.M. 

Monpay, Jury 16, 1787. 

The question being taken on the whole of the Report from the Grand 
Committee ,as amended—lIt passed in the affirmative, and is as follows, 
namely : 

‘* Resolved, That, in the original formation of the Legislature of the 
United States, the first branch thereof shall consist of sixty-five mem- 
bers, of which number ’ 
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* But, as the present situation of the States may probably alter in the 
uumber of their inhabitants, the Legislature of the United States shall 
be authorized from time to time to apportion the number of representa- 
tives. And, in case any of the States shall hereafter be divided, or en- 
larged by addition of territory, or any two or more States united, or any 





new States created within the limits of the United States, the Legisla- 
ture of the United States shall possess authority to regulate the number 
of representatives in any of the foregoing cases, upon the principle of 
their number of inhabitants, according to the provisions bereafter men- 
tioned, namely : 

Provided, always, That representation ought to be preportioned ac- 
cording to direct taxation. Aud, in order to ascertain the alteration in 
the direct taxation which may be required, from time te time, by the 
changes im the relative circumstances of the States— 

Resolved, Thata census be taken within six years from the first | 
meeting of the Legislature of the United States, and once within the 
term of every ten years afierwards, of all the inhabitants of the United 
States, in the manner and according to the ratio recommended by Con- 
gress, in their resolution of April Is, 175°; and that the Legislature of 
the United States shall proportion the direct taxation accordingly. 

* Resolved, ‘Chat all bills for raising or appropriating money, and for 
fixing the salaries of the oilicers of the Government of the United States, 
shall originate in the first branch of the Legislature of the United States, 
and shall not be altered or amended by the second branch ; and that no 
money shall be drawn from the public treasury but in pursuance of ap- 
propriations to be originated by the first branch. 

* Resolved, Tiypat, in the second branch of the Legislature of the United 
States, each State shall have an equal vote.” 

Yeas—C onnecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina—). 

Nays—Pennsyivamia, \ irginia, South Carolina, Georgia—. 

Dicided—Massachusetts—1. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the first clause of the sixth re- 
solution reported from the Committee of the Whole House, namely : 

“That the National Legislature ought to possess the legislative nghts 
vested in Congress by the Confederation.” 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to commit the second clayse of the sixth 
resolution reported from the Committee of the Whole House—W hich 
passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, Maryland, Virgmia, South Carolina,Georgia—5. 

Nays—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North 
Carolina—5. 

it was moved and seconded to adjourn—Passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina—). 

Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—). 

The motion to adjourn was repeated—Passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Mas-achusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, North Carolina, South Carolina—7. 

Nays—Connecticut, Delaware—2. 

Dicided—Georgia—1. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 





AMERICAN SYSTEM--DUTY ON SALT. 


From the Susquehannah ( Penn.) Register, of February 1, 1531. 


It has become so fashionable in this State to admire the Tariff of 
1#28—styled, for the sake of effect, by the friends of Mr. Clay, a part of 
the *‘ American System,” that it seems almost an act of daring in a Penn- 
sylvania Editor, even to approve of that part of the President’s late Mes- 
sage in which he intimates his opinion that “ the present tariff taxes some 
of the comforts of life unnecessarily high ;’’ and that “ it undertakes to 
promote interests too minute and local to justify a general exaction,”’ 

Willing as we are to support the true interests of our native State, 
and to vindicate in general the doctrines of “‘ cood old Democratic Penn- 
sylvania”"—we cannot refrain from expressing an honest conviction, 
that the duties on Salt, on tron, and on Sugar, are all of them obnox- 
ious to the objections stated by the President, and ought to be diminish- 
ed. I[tis, therefore, with much regret, that we perceive an attempt in 
Congress to repeal a part of the wise and salutary act of last session, 
reducing the duty on Salt. 

Salt may not only be styled a “comfort,” but is actually a necessary 
of life. Its various and extensive uses in promoting health—in agri- 
culture, as a manure—in manufactures—and as a condiment for do- 
mestic animals, are but faintly known in this country. England unul 
recently, suffered wader one of the most oppressive and intolerant du- 
ties on salt that ever disgraced the most arbitrary Government. It 
amounted to £30 sterling per ton, or 75s. sterling (33 45) per bushel 
of 56 Ibs.—while, at the same time, the price of manufactured “alt, at 
the mines, was only siz pence per bushel, and that of rock salt only 
three pence! ‘The injurious effect of this duty on every branch of pro- 
ductive industry, became at last so great, that gentlemen of the first 
talents and standing in society associated to expose its peraicious ten- 
dency, and to procure its repeal. They eventually succeeded ; and this 
evidence of injustice and oppression was wiped from the English sta- 
tute-books. It is true that the American duty on salt is not so great, 
and perhaps in many respects not so oppressive, as that of England, to 
which we allude. But the principle—the absurdity—nay, the positive 
injustice, of our tax, is much the same 

This combination of English talent elicited, in the course of their ex- 
amination of this subject, mach important and interesting information 
with regard to the uses and the benefits of salt, which was subsequent- 
ly collected and published by the Reverend E. Dacre, Manchester, En- 
gland. 

From this work we have collected the following statement of the va- 
rious and extended uses of salt, which, we think, conelusively proves 
it to be an actual necessary of life ; and hence the impriicy of any in- 
crease of duty beyond that fixed at the last session of Congress. We 
commence with its benefits in regard to 

HEALTH. 

Salt is indispensably necessary to health ; the lower orders m Great 
Britain suffered extremely from the former duty on salt, which render- 
ed it so expensive that they could not obtain it. ‘The want of it in food 
created many diseases in the stomach, and children became infested 
with worms. It has been known to stop the ravages of a most fatal and 
infectious fever, which baffled all medical shill. 

Salt no poor man-can dispense with ; it is a necessary ingredient in 
all his meals : and, to such an extent is this the case, that, upon a mo- 
derate calculation, it cannot be estimated at less than three per centum 
of his expenses. 


AS A MANUREF, Kc. 
Salt promotes the fertility of the soil, and is the mother of all manures. 
It is excellent for potatoes, turnips, oats, rye, wheat, and barley, as 
well as for the different grasses—the produce of which it sometimes 
trebles. 

It destroys weeds, grubs, slugs, &c.; it prevents mildew and smut. 
Seed-wheat, soaked in salt-water, is highly beneficial. 

It preserves apple trees, by being spread around the roots, and ren- 
ders them productive. It destroys moss on gooseberry and currant trees 
or bushes; it preserves the tenderest vegetables, and kills insects. 

It is a beneficial application to cabbages, onions, peas, strawberries, 
&c., and protects vegetables from the effects of frost. 

IN MANUFACTURES. 
Sal Ammoniac, or Muriate of Ammonia, is made in abundance from 
common salt. 
Oxy Muriate of Lime, and other Oxy Muriatic Salts, used in bleach- 
ing, are made from salt. 
Spirits of Salt, or Muriatie Acid, requires large quantities of salt. 
Glauber Salts is made from wihrat remains in the stills, after the distil- 
lation of muriatic acid. 
Epsom Salt is produced entirely from salt in the evaporation of sea- 
water. 
Magnesia is made from salt-brine, or sea-water. 
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Chrystalized Soda is made from common salt. 
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Barylla, of an excellent quality, is made from salt. 

Corrosive Sublimate, which is not only a medicine, but is used ex- 
tensively by artists, and in calico printing, is made entirely from com- 
mon salt. 

Patent Yellow is also prepared from common salt. 

Inthe manufacture oft io. salt is extensively employed; and also 
in glazing earthenware. 

t is used by Iron Founders in metallic cements, and in rendering 
bar iron very malleable: itis used by Whitesmiths aud Cutlers in hard- 
enl in tempering files and edge wols. 

Salt, mixed with other substances, is used for reducing metallic ores, 
assaying minerals, and rendering metals fusible; also by the refiners of 
silver, and to prevent the acidizement of metals. 

It is used to moderate the flame of combustible bodies, and is exten- 
sively employed by the philosophical and manufacturing Chemist, as 
well as by the Druggist and Physician, for a variety of pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

In the Fisheries salt is extensively consumed ; and Butchers, Moroc- 
co Dressers, and Skinners use large quantities. 

FOR ANIMALS. 

Salt tends to accelerate the growth and to promote the health of ani- 
mals: by the proper use of salt the same quantity of fodder may be 
made to go twice as far in feeding; and animals fatten more readily, 
from using it. 

The fineness of Spanish and French wool is attributed to salt: it is 
said to soften the skin of animals and to make the hair or wool fine and 
shining. Given to cows, it improves the quality and increases the 
quantity of milk. 

Salt prevents the rot in sheep; it corrects the acidity of their stomachs, 
and prevents diarrhoea and infectious distempers. fa fine, it isan al- 
inost indispensable ingredient in the food of all domestic animals, and 
the farmer is obliged to make use of large quantities. 

The use of this invaluable article in families is also enormous. It is 
estimated that every adult consumes an ounce of salt per week, or 34 
— er annum, in bread only. Estimating the population of the 

‘nited States at only 10,000,000, there would be consumed yearly, in 
the article of bread alone, 32,500,000 Ibs., or 14,500 tons, or 580,360 
bushels of salt! 

The testimony of Christian Curwen and Arthur Young upon this 
subject, deserves particular attention—illustrating, as it does, in the 
strongest manner, the immense benefit which this country may derive 
from the free use of salt. “In Great Britain,” says Mr. Curwen, 
there are 30,000,000 of sheep. The loss upon these, at the most moder- 
ate computation, may be taken at two per cent., or 600,000. Taking 
them at five shillings a-piece, that would amount to £150,000. Now, 
my opinion is, that the insurance for health, the advantage of fattenin 
and the benefit of the wool, I shall underrate, when I state that the ad 
vantage would be sixpence per head, upon the whole 30,000,000, be- 
yond the cost of the salt: or a saving per annum of - £ 750,000 
There are supposed to be 4,521,000 horned cattle of various 

descriptions in Great Britain. I would suppose the advan- 

tage, in being able, with the addition of salt, to feed with 

inferior food—in health and fattening—would produce a 


> 





saving to the farmer of seven shillings a-head, annually, 1,582,350 
There are supposed to be 1,500,000 horses of all descrip- 
tions, Which, in point of health and feeding with inferior 
fod, I calculate a saving of ten shillings a-head, which 
amounts anually to - . . “ - 750,000 
£ 3,082,350 


or, $ 13,685,634 

Arthur Young, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, fully 
confirms, in every particular, the opinion of Mr. Carwen. So that we 
have the testimony of two of the most experienced and accomplished 
Agricuiturists in England, that the annual saving by the use of 
salt, for animals alone, would amount in that country to $13,6"5.634! 

To bring this reasoning home: ‘The Northern counties of Penn- 
sylvatia are particularly adapted for pasturage, and the raising of 
sheep, cattle and horses; and if we estimate the annual saving on 
sheep at 1] cents a head—on cattle, $1 50—and on horses $2 22—by 
the use of salt, the gain would be enormous. Suppose, for the sake of 
round numbers, we estimate the population of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania at 1,000,000 and the annua! saving to be one-fifteenth part of that 
of Great Britam, in the use of salt for domestic animals, it weuld 
amount to $912,376! 

‘Taking into view then, the extensive uses and benefits of salt—as a 
manure—in manufactures—as a condiment for the horse, cow and 
sheep, and as an indispensable ingredient in the food of every fami- 
ly, is it not fair to presume that the reduction of the duty would aug- 
ment the revenue, by increasing the consumption? : 

But we are told that we have a climate peculiarly favorable to the 
evaporation of sea water, and the manufacture of bay salt, on every part 
of our sea board—that we have exteusive salines in all the Western States, 
in Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York, and that all these need pro- 
tection. Now, it can be easily demonstrated that but for the odious 
State tax, of twelve and a half cents per bushel, salt could be manu- 
factured and sold at the New York salt villages, where wood is tre- 
quently brought from a distance of thirty miles, for ten cents per bushel! 
In the neighborhood of Conemaugh and Kiskeminetas in this State, 
where salt is manufactured to a considerable extent, there are large 
fields of that excellent fuel, bituminous coal; and it is believed when 
the canals now in progress are finished, salt may be delivered even in 
Philadelphia, from these places, much cheaper than it can be imported. 

With regard to the Western manufactories, the cost of transportation 
on so heavy an article as salt, will always bea sufficient protection. In- 
deed, the West has never sought any. 

Why then is the present duty to be increased? Why is every inte- 
rest in society to be burdened, and even the poor man’s porridge to be 
taxed? The answer to this question has been thus truly and happily 
given. “It is because a few individeals in Massachusetts and other 
States on the seaboard, have entered into the lists of competition in the 
process of converting the water of the ocean into salt by evaporation, 
with the inhabitants of ‘Turks Island and Exuma, and as the sun does 
not work as hard in this operation in a cold climate, as he does within 
the tropics, the laws of nature are aided by a law of Congress, which 
says, What the sun fails to put into the pockets of the salt manufacturers 
of New England, shall be supplied by the laboring people of the coun- 
try. But there is another reason. ‘The great, powerful, and wealthy 
State of New York, possesses salt lakes so rich m product, that after 
paying the expense of fuel to boil the water, the salt can be sold for 8 or 
9 cents per bushel ; and availing herself of this great natural blessi 
to increase her revenue, she has imposed a duty of 124 cents per 
bushel, equal to 1354 per cent. upon the eost of the article. It is to 
enable New York to collect this local tax, which amounted last year to 
more than $157,000, that she combines with ower protecting inteyests 


to perpetuate a national tax, which amounted last year, in the form of - 


disties alone, to $714,615." 


* See Banner Constitution, vol. 1, p, 352. 





From the New Hampshire Patriot. 

The wise and erudite editor of the Journal says that the vote of our 
Delegation in Congress, in favor of an inquiry into the expediency of 
reducing the duty on sugars, is “all against the wool-growers.”” We 
have been somewhat puzzled to know how it can operate against the 
farmer, to make the price of sugar, which enters largely into the con: 
sumption of his family, cheaper than it now is; and can only account 
for the reasoning of Sir Richard, upon the ground that he belieres that 
sugar is made of wool ; that the farmers keep sheep for the purpose of 
manufacturing sugar to supply the home consumption ; and that, there- 
fore, the reduction of the duty on sugar would be “ all against the wool- 
growers,” 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


No. 4—DUTY ON SUGAR, 


> 4 TAX ON THE POOR FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE RICH. 


The object of my last communication was to prove that the 
sugar tax, like the tax on glass, iron, woollens, cottons, Xc., 


’ was a tribute levied on the poor and middling classes, whose 
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' Louisiana, aided by a portion of the same class in Pennsylva- 
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_ but which tend inevitably, if persisted in, to the subversion of 
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interests have been most shamefully disregarded or sacrificed 
by that Congress which passed the act of 1828, for the benefit 
of a powerful and wealthy aristocracy, who exercise the same 
influence and control over the legislation of this pation, that is 
done by the great lords and land-bolders in Great Britain, over 
ue poor and laboring classes of that pation. The British 
Parliament, in order to raise the price of bread-stuffs, 
and thus double the rents of their lands, have imposed 
| prohibitory laws on the importation of corn, and thus 
the cost of the poor man’s loaf is doubled, that the wealthy, 
the luxurious, and the idle, may riot in dissipation and extrava- 
gance at the expense of the poor and the powerless, who con- 
stitute the mass of every nation. 

| So it is withus. The wealthy men of New England and 





‘nia, Maryland, New Jersey, together with a few aspiring indi- 
viduals and selfish manufacturers in this State, not content 
with the advantages which they before enjoyed, have, by com- 


bining their pecuniary interests with the personal interests of 


‘ambitious politicians, of any and of all parties, who are striv- 
ing torule over the people: We say, that this * holy alliance,” 

overned by the same principles and the same feelings which 
Ted to the notorious compact in Europe bearing that name, 


have imposed upon this nation a series of acts, termed Tariff 


acts, founded on principles not only wholly at variance with, 


our iustitutions, and the overthrow of the Union. 
The men who have profited by this system, or who look to 


> it as the only means of riding into power, by the overthrow of 


their political opponents, now in possession of it, are eternally 
railing at the Southery people—whose rights and interests have 
teen sacrificed on the altar of ambition and avarice—for what 
they call their nullifying principles. ‘The same cry was lately 
heard in France, from the followers and supporters of the 
Polignac administration, against the honest and enlightened 
patriots of that country, who protested against a violation 


Magna Charta. But the charter of France was not more 
grossly violated than has been our Magna Charta, by dema- 
gogues, politicians, and monopolists who find, under phrases 
in that sacred instrument, of ‘regulating trade.” * raising 
revenue,” and * promoting the general welfare,” the right, or, 
at any rate, the power, to make laws which cannot accomplish 
the purposes fur which those laws were made, without lessen- 


eulightened and free people. 


heroic Parisians, are for calling back a misguided people to 
those principles of action on which this Confederacy was 
founded? Or, to the men who, in utter disregard of those 
equal rights which belong to the poor and powerless as well as 
the rich and powerful, have fastened upon this nation an act, 
which has been termed by ove of its most zealous, potent, 
and honest defenders, a * bill of abominations ?"* Let every 
reflecting and candid mind, anxious for the peace and welfare 
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of the nation, ponder on these things, and rouse themselves 
from that state of apathy, with regard to the taxing system, 
which has so long prevailed. If they will only examine into 
the motives which led to the adoption of the system of monop- 
lies, and the necessary tendency of such a departure from the 
spirit—nay, from the very letter of the Constitution—there will 


be but one opinion among those who do not enjoy the benefits of 


the taxing system, as to the expediency of an immediate return 
to that just and liberal policy under which the rights and inter- 
ests of the people—the common people, as we are termed by the 
‘lords of the sugar-cane aud the spinuing-jeunies’—were as 
much respected as those of the most wealthy and the most 
powerful. 

It was my intention to have gone into some evidence, 
of the most indisputable nature, to show that the sugar-crop 
of 1828—1829, which was by far the largest ever raised, 
was produced on less than five hundred plantations, and tha 
the bulk of the crop was raised on three hundred and fourteen 
estates, giving the small planters, whose crops averaged about 
forty hogsheads, a bounty of $30 each, or $1,200 per annum, 
aud the large ones a bounty ranging from $2,000 to $49,200 per 
annum, without including the molasses bounty, which amount- 
ed, according to Mr. Hezekiah Nijes, an excellent authority, as 
wil will admit, to the further sum of $225,000. 

This, then, we would tell Mr. Seuator Johnston, and otber hoo- 
orable Members of Congress who may be among the advocates 
of monopolies, is what we term ‘ taxation on the many for the 


benefit of the few’’—a taxation on the poor for the bevelit of 


the rich! And who is there acquainted with tbe facts we 
have stated—and we challenge apy one to point out their in- 
correctness—who is there, we say, not biinded by the avarice 
of those who enjoy the benefits of this system, that will stand 
up before God and man, and say that such an enormous and 
unequal tax is in accordance with the principles of our Consti- 
tution, and ought not to be repealed or resisted ? 


A CONSUMER OF BROWN SUGARS. 


NOTE.—The writer, who has read Mr. Haynes's manly and 
well reasoned speech since commencing these Numbers, is glad 
to find that bis facts and reasonings are sustained bys that 
honest and able statesman, who, though a representative from 
a sugar State, has presented to the nation a series of facts and 
arguments upon this interesting question, which must convince 


every impartial man capable of understanding the subject, of 


the utter absurdity as well as oppressiveness of any longer con- 
unuance of this tax. | 

Mr. Haynes has shown, by estimates which he obtained 
from the best sources, that the profits on the best managed 
estates have been as high as thirty-nine per cent., and upon 


* See Mr. Webster's apology for the act of 1°28, in hie speceh in 


the Senate. 


jand reasonable mind, whether the most intelligent men in 


of their rights and liberties, by forced constructions of their 


ing both trade and revenue, and imposing a heavier taxation 
on the voor and middling classes than was ever endured by an 


To whom, then, may the term nullifiers of the Constitution, 
be truly applied? To those who, like the enlightened and 


Banner of the Constitution. 
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less productive plantations the income would not fall below 
sixteen per cent. ‘This is denied by Mr. Jobnston, and other 
advocates of monopoly; but we would put it to every candid 


Louisiana would have gone on for fifteen years past increasing 
their estates, and paying high prices for slaves and lands, and | 
borrowing capital at niue to twelve per cent. per annum, to 
pay for them, uniess they had been engaged in an extremely 
profitable business! The evidence of parties concerned is not 
to be admitted in a case where they have such important 
interests, and which are sustained by a taxation on the people 
of upwards of $4,000,000 per annum, and which is every 
year increasing. 

Let us, however, now admit the correctness of Mr. Senator 
Johnston’s statement, in which “ they are right who estimate 
these plantations at six per cent. for a series of years,” and the 
statement referred to in the Boston Courier, in which an 
estimate is made of the produce of * one of the best estates 
in Louisiana, from 1818 to 1828, taken from actual accounts, 
and giving an income of a fraction over five per cent.” 

Here, then, is the declaration of the sugar-planters’ most 
zealous and able advocate, reinforced by the evidence of his 
Boston correspondent—perchauce a sugar-plauter as well as 
merchant—that the cultivation of sugar, which is advocated on 
the ground of its benefit to Louisiana, has not paid an interest 
for six to eleven years—even on “one of the best estates’— 
nearly equal to the market value of money in New Orleans 
during that period. 

If, then, the cultivation of sugar has been an unprofitable 
business for eleven years past, while selling at an average of 
thirty per cent. higher than its present value, and fifty per cent. 
higher than the price to which it is destined to fall, what folly it 
is to persist in a busiuess which mast inevitably prove ruinous 
to those who are engaged in it! 

If, then, there is the least reliance to be placed on the facts 
which Mr. Senator Johnston bas presented to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the cultivation of sugar cau be preserved, not 
by acontinuance of the existing duty, but only by an extension 
of the * American System” to the point which Mr. Clay and 
the New England incorporated manufacturers have proposed to 
carry it, that is, to ap entire prohibition of every thing which 
ean be produced or manufactured at home. It follows, then, 
according to the showing of the most intelligent partisan of the 
sugar-planters, that a continuance of the existing sugar tax 
will only lead the planters to their ruin, and it ought ember to 
be abandoned or iucreased. 











FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





Mr. Editor: I am a farmer, and an American-System-man. 

reside in a part of the country thickly settled by manufac- 
turers, and not far from ove of our most populous seaports. 
We have been told, and have very generally believed, that the 
interest of the manufacturer and the farmer was inseparably 
eonnected, and that. without the demand created by manufac- 
turing, our corn, potatoes, butter, and cheese, and even our 
farms, would not be worth half the money they now are, and 
that if manufacturing continues to be eucouraged, our farms, 
&c., willbe doubled in value. It was under such impressions, 
that I was called upon more than once previous to the passage 
of the last Tariff law, to sign memorials and petitions to Con- 
gress for the passage of that act, believing the two interests 
were so connected, that a law passed for the benefit of one 
would certainly help the other; besides, the high duty upon 
coarse wool would be a great advantage to the farmer. 

It was also very clear to me, that this mode ef protecting 
the home industry of this young country, was the true policy ; 
for, 1 could see how rich the nations of the old werid had be- 
come, under the operation of similar laws, and this country 
had already paid away too much to feed and support the for- 
eign laborer, thereby encouraging the foreign farmer instead 
of our own. 

It is true that I sometimes had doubts as to the correctness 














price of those I had for sale. 
whose business is mainly dependent on manufacturing, and 
who, of course, had the best opportunity to judge of the inten- 


its design, and referred me to the great jail in prices which had | 


But as I frequent!y go to town, J have lately met with your | 
paper at one of the Reading Rooms, aud | was surprised at| 
the doctrines you hold on this question, and was somewhat | 
alarmed at them. § did not know that such a paper as yours’ 
was published in this country. 1 have read many ef your re- | 
warks, and they have revived in my gnind many doubts and | 
difficulties which I have frequently had, and which it is not) 
very prudent for me to name in my neighborhood, and} 
which I feel almost ashamed to vame at all, after the 
zealous support I have given to the American System, and 
the confidence 1 have expressed in its wisdom; but I shall 
venture to name some of Sen to you, hoping you may be able 
to remove them, or, that your attempt to do so, will confirm 
me in my old opinions. 

I have been told, and believed, that the Tariff was not de- 
signed, and would not have the effect to raise prices; that the 
only object was to save the home market to ourselves, and that 
the increased competition would have the effect to reduce 
prices below what they would have been; and still I have 
beard the same men calculating the advantage of the 
law in the increased price of the goods, and regretting ex- 
tremely the increasing competition in the business. 

I was told, and believed, that the high duty upon wool and 
woollens, would be of giecat advantage to the wool-grower in 
this country, and yet Lam informed by good authority, that 
some of our first woollen manufacturers import nearly all their 
yarn. 

I have been told, and believed, that our manufacturers had 
falready arrived at much perfection in the coarser fabrics; 
that the duty was not necessary on coarse cottons, both white 





of some of the advantages of the Tariff, and, at one time, | 


was ready to think that I lost more in the additional price of} to say any thing about it; but, if 1 succeed in getting apy 
imported articles which | had to buy, than I gained in the, satisfactory light from you on this subject, 
sut, | have a friend in the city | 


| 


tion and effect of the law, and be assured me that I had only} 
to wait patiently, and I should see that the law would make | 
every thing cheaper, which was protected by it, for that was) 


already taken place; and still he would sometimes urge, that if; 


we did pay more for goods, in consequence of the ‘Tariff, it was | 
all paid at home, and therefore a clear gain to the country. | 


ed. 





and paige: and, therefore, it was no tax on the consumer; 
! yet, 1 am informed by a dealer in foreign and domestic dry 


goods—with whom I trade in the city—that, if the duty on 


coarse cottons was removed, it would ruin the manufacturers of 
this description; for, he states that he has British cottons that 
cost 5d. sterling, as good as any domestics which cost 16 or 
17 cts. ; and he urges this argument in support of the Tariff. 
I have also noticed another circumstance in connection with 
this difficulty. One of my neighbors bas a son, who has lately 
sailed as chief officer of an India ship, and he wook with him 
as partofhis adventure, some trunks of British calicoes, which, 
he stated, cost him 64 eents per yard, after obtaining the 
drawback; and, my wife tells me, that the lowest price she 
has been able to get the cheapest and poorest domestic 
calicoes at, is 124 cents per yaré. 

i was told, and believed, that reducing the duties upon 
coflee, salt, and sugar, would not benefit the consumer of these 
articles at all, because the cost of the article in the foreign 
market is increased just in proportion as the duties are de- 
creased, and all the advantage of low duties is thereby given 
to the producers of the foreign articles, and all the disadvan- 
tage of increased duties is also placed upon them; and, that 
these articles can neither rise or fall to the consumer in this 
country by an alteration of the duties. And yet I hear the 
same persons exclaiming against the high duties the British 
Government place upon bread-stufls, because it is oppregsing 
the poor of that county, and makes them pay dear for their 
bread; and, they also seem willing to think that the inhabi- 
tants of Cuba pay dearer for flour than they weuld if it was 
imported free of duty. 

But, Mr. Editor, I have one neighbor who is overpowering, 
and, but for his positions and assertions, I should have had 
less doubts respecting the American System. He is part own- 
er of a small factory, and he says that the business ought to be 
protected, thoroughly protected, for the country has a great 
interest in it, inasmuch as it is the most profitable business 
that isdone; that it is almost the only source of riches to this 
country; that we are now exporting these domestic fabries 
very extensively, and if we only go en to protect them we 
shall soon manufacture and export all the cotton we raise; 
that the conimerce of the country would dwindle into nothing 
if it was not supported by manufactures; that since the world 
is at peace, and we have lost the carrying trade, our ecom- 
merce vould expire but for the encouragement of manufac- 
tures; that the surplus produce of the farmer would ret upon 
his hands, if it was vot for the manufacturer; that our me- 
chanics would be without employ, if our domestic manufac- 
tures did not employ them; that our couftry would be drained 
of its specie, and we should soon he bankrupt, if the manu- 
factures of this country were not protected. He says that the 
system ought not to be touched—except to increase duties— 
that itis so connected that not one link can be spared, and that 
every article ought to be protected by high duties, which can 
possibly be made in this country, whether it can be produced 
cheaper in another country or not; that this ts the true souree 
of riches, by making every thing at home, whether we can 
buy cheaper or not, and then, if we have a surplus of revenue, 
spend itin impreving the country. He says that if we carry 
our produce away from home, and import much larger 
amounts than we export, it will rein the country: he thinks 
the country is now in the most flourishing condition it ever 
was, and that Mr. Mailary isa nonesuch, and one of the best 
managers in Congress; and. the other day, be went so far 
as to say, that, whenever a piece of broadcloth or callico 
was manufactured in this country, it was aclear gain to the 
country of every cent it was worth over and above the cost of 
the raw material; for, in case it was manufactured abroad, 
we should have to pay away just so much to foreigners; and 
he values himself on his patriotism and American fecling tn 
this particular. Now, this argument staggers me most of all. 
I did believe this myself. I am satisfied my neighbor believes 
it; for most of the farmers in this country believe it. Some 
of my neighbers hold to this doctrine, who, I think, know 
better, and probably always did know better: but most of us 
honestly believed it, and although a few of us are getting our 
eyes open, and begin to doubt, still we are afraid or ashamed 


lam determined 
my neighbors shall have the advantage of it, and the first time 
1 come to your city | shall endeavor to find your office, that I 
may converse with you. I am, Xc. A FARMER. 
(We should, with great pleasure, if it were possible, comply 
with the request of our correspondent, who appears to be in 
the precise attitude in which the late Judge Peters once found 
himself when sitting alone on the bench. The arguments of 
the Counsel appeared to be so nearly of equal weight, in a 
cause then pending before him, that he found it pretty difficult 
to make up his mind, and, in that jocular moed for which he 
was so distinguished, he said, ‘* Gentlemen, the Court is dirid- 
* To remove all the doubts ia. which our * Farmer” 
appears to be involved, would require a volume. There is 
scarcely a fallacy of the whole Restrictive System by which 
he is not beset, aod we candidly submit.it to him, whether his 
best remedy would not be, to frequent the Reading Room of 
which he speaks, once a week, and regulasiy read the Banner 
of the Constitution. It has cured many a man of all his 
doubts, and we have no fears but that the “‘ Farmer” would, 
in three months’ reading, be entirely cleansed from all his 
American System propensities.—Ed. |] 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 


Addressed to the Members elected to the T tent y- Second Congress 
of the United States. 


NO. il. 


In an evil hour, scarcely knowing what it did, the Govern- 
ment of this country fell into the accustomed folly of govern- 
ments, and assumed to direct the occupations of the people. 
While the Government thus prevented the aceumulation of 
property in the bands of individuals, it commenced the system 
of wasting the public capital, by expending it upon objects not 
withinahe trust of the Government. ‘The actumulating ratio 
of this usurpation may, iu some measure, be judged of by past 
experience. io 1789, in an act of Congress imposing duties 
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of five per cent. ad volorem—the entire Tariff at that ume— 
the encouragement of manufactures was alluded to in the pre- 
amble of the act as a collateral and incidental object. lo 
1828 many articles were prohibited, and some that are still 
consumed in the country, are forced to three-fold prices. 

The actual and proposed expenditure for internal improve- 
ments, shows a like progress from small beginnings to an abuse 
so monstrous, that it must be destreyed that it may wot destroy 
the Constitution. More than ove hundred millions of the pub- 
lic money, most of it to be extracted from the hard earnings of 
the poor, are, as it were, in a pool, for which gambiers are 
playing who do not incur the risk of ordinary gamblers. The 
veto of the President operated as a temporary protection to 
the public property. 

It is, however, regarde: 
ib DO Wise asad 


a4 


| but as a temporary plea in bar, and 
cision termioating the suit. On the contra- 
ry, the political plunderers consider this interruption as but a 
delay in the The pew applications to 
‘ that the President’s veto has 
acted as a stimulant to whet the appetite for plunder. Lvery 
indication shows that this spirit of pecalation is baffled, not de- 
feated—the President has scotched the snake, vet killed it. 
There is reason to fear, that, upon a change of administration, 
the desolating effect of this legalized rapine may only be sur- 
passed by the desolation of war. 


division of the spoil. 


Congress would seem to prove 


The evil is net coniined to loss of property, it includes loss of 


character. ‘The tendency of the misnamed American System 
is to depress the standard of morals. Ina the code of morals 
inculeated by that system, pecuiation upen the public is not 
included in the list of offences. [t not merely perverts the 
sense of right and wrong among the plebean partisans of the 
system, but operates with a peculiar malignant efficacy upon 
the character of those who are selected for legislative station 
on account of their supposed superiority of character. The 
+ American System” tends to convert Congress into a schow' 
of degradation. Some who are familiar with details, who know 
how one Member of Congress seeks to procure the public 
money to make a canal for his constituents, by voting for a 
duty on hemp, at the request of another Member of the same 
party—how another advocates duties on sugar for the benefit 
of the cotton manufacturer—how one consents to tox coarse 
woollens, wanted for the poor, that his associates may consent 
to tax iron—how was formed the triple alliance for the benefit 
of manufacturers in the North, sugar-planters inthe South, 
and those who desire the Union to be taxed to make their 
roads—how the commerce with the people's money has been 
carried on—how votes have been bartered for votes, and 
consciences for consciences—might do a signal service to the 
country by giving the cecret history of the American System. 

This young country, in which the virtue of the people is 
theoretically the basis of our republican institutions, is in 
danger of premature corruption. The people are deceived. 
The Government has assumed a trust never conferred by the 
people, and grossly abused that trust. 

Those who seek to delude the pec: le, appeal to their vanity. 
The political Charlatanry of the times abounds in commenda- 
tions of the virtue, sagacity, and intelligence of the people. 
The truth is, that circumstances have elevated the mass of 
society somewhat above the corresponding class in other 
countries, and there is, in general, a love of liberty, good 
order, and justice, among our citizens. Learning, to some 
extent, is generally diffused, and vanity is a'most universally 
diffused. Suill, there is a depth of ignorance in this country 
upon subjects with which it is most the interest of the people 
to be acquainted, that tends to calm the enthusiasm of an 
enlightened man who desires that his country should be dis- 
tinguished from others in the scale of intelligence. 


March 3, 1831. A FRIEND OF THE POOR. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


{10 pe Janeiro, January 16, 1831. 

Dear Sir: My avocations have long prevented me from ad- 
dressing you, and | am happy to see that the ill treatment of 
the Government, in regard to your official conduct near this 
Court, has not diminished your zeal for the welfare of your 
country, which owes you a heavy debt of gratitude for the able 
manser in which you have discussed the subject of Politica! 
. Economy, in reference to her policy. Being aware that your 
benevolence and philanthropy extend to the whole family of 
mankind, I have to ask the favor of your sending me such ma- 
‘nual, or other simple and sufficient publication, on the Jury 
system of the United States, as may apply to Brazil, with any 
remarks on the subject, as applicable to this country, you may 
deem necessary. This I do in consequence of an application 
from a Member of the Cortes, to procure him some informa- 
tion to guide the Minister of Justice in carrying into effect the 
criminal code of Brazil, which was made at the last meeting 
of the National Legislature. 1 do not know any one so likely 
to serve them in this respect, iu a proper manner, as yourseil. 
"Things are gradually undergoing a change here, in morals and 
in politics. There is no longer any doubt of the Constitution 
being carried into operation ; and the press is not only free, 
but acting with effect. The expenses of the Government are 
fixed by specific appropriations, which have materially check- 
ed the old system of peculation. 





Puttapevreaia, March 7, 1331. 

Dear Sir: You now discuss all the questions with so much 
clearness and conclusiveness, and understand them so well, 
that a very little effort will, and must, bring your useful wri- 
tings mto very general circulation. Your strictares on Stephen 
Simpson's crudities ought to be copied into every one of our 
public journals ; but no, their readers, as yet, have no taste 
jor such valuable lessogs: they prefer scandal, political and 
personal, and slip-slop and gossip, such as we have daily serv- 
ed up—ad nauseam. . 

I last evening read an admirable article on “the United 
States,” in the last number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
published in London, at the end of last month, January—part 
of which ought at once to be copied into the Banuer. [ allude 
to that portion of the article which relates to our present sui- 
cidal commercial policy. The North American Review. the 
wiseacres of the Harrisburgh Convention, Mephistophiles of 
Baltimore, and the other champions of folly, selfish cwnning, 


resorted to, by these pseudo-patriots, to uphold the iniquitous 
* System,’ which they have christened ** American,”’ te hum- 
bug the people. But their days of oppression and monopoly 
are numbered : they are now staggering under the weight of 
their own darling “System,” and a few more practical as- 
saults, like that of our Philadeiphia Blacksmiths, will not only 
expose the seliish injustice of these combiuations of wealthy 





sugar-plauters, iron-masters, and shareboiders in woollen and 
lcotfon corporation monopolies, but compel them to surrender 
ito ihe pluadered community the right of person and property, 
lol which they are now robbiug them, 

| You perceive | can hardly restrain my indignation in speak- 
1g of these monopolists, who, for their own sellish purposes, 
pare willing to risk the peace and prosperity of the whole 
‘Luion. Bat, I must again repeat, that | cannot believe that 
the intelligent citizens of the United States will much longer 
submit to be depleted by the quackery of our American Sys- 
‘tem mongers. 

1 liad received a copy of Professor Seuior’s Lecture on Wa- 
ges, &c., before your notice, aud a poruon of i, appeared. 
The “note” which accompanied it breathes the true spirit, 
and is frou a competent judge. Lam rejoiced to learn that 
the Professor intends giving us ali his lectures; we cannot have 
tov much light forced upou us. Have you read Professor Vet- 
hake’s (of Princeton College) Introductory to the Course on 
Political Eecuomy ? It should be inserted entire in the Ban- 


ner. Our friends should every where be invoked and brought 
together. General Hayne's admiradle Report on the Black- 


smiths’ Petition is just received. It ought to be stereotyped, 
and sent to every farmer aad mechanic (uot corporation manu- 
facturers) in the United States. It is read with avidity here, 
and we will take care to circulate it throughout Pennsylvania. 
The mechanies, the blacksmiths at least, wil never forget their 
able champion, General Hayue. 

[Professor Vethake’s Lecture was published in our last pa- 
per, and was in type before the receipt of this letter. Some 
extracts from the article in the ’oreign Quarterly we shall in- 
sert at an early day.—£ditor.) 





MiLiepcevitye, February 25, 1831. 

Dear Sir: * have been a subscriber to your valuable paper 
but a very short time, and have already derived so much plea- 
sure, as well, | trust, as profit, from the information derived 
from its colums, that | wish most sincerely all friends of their 
country could have it in their houses, and the principles it 
maintains deeply and firmly impressed upon their minds, that 
it might become the text-book to regulate their political course. 

Yours is a glorious cause, and must sooner or later prevail ; 
it is the cause of truth and justice, against corruption, fraud, 
and tyranny—the people, against an already overgrown and 
arrogant aristocracy. 

Can it be possible that the advocates of the Protecting Sys- 
tem believe that the descendants of those patriots who, in con- 
sequence of the imposition of a few pence duty on an article 
then scarcely ever used but by the wealthy. rose, as one man, 
and sulemnly declared that they would sacrifice fortune, and 
even life itself, rather than submit to an infringement of their 
rights as freemen, will tamely submit to be taxed to one half 
of the product of their industry, without making an effort to 
relieve themselves—mere!y that a few rich men may be made 
yet more wealthy? If they do, they appreciate them very 
much below their merits. 

Iu no section of the Union does there exist a more devoted 
attachment to the Federal Government and Constitution, than 
is to be found in the Southern States ; and it is to this, added 
to the hope that their oppressors would ultimately be convin- 
ced of the injustice of their policy, and retrace their steps, that 
must be attributed their patience under injuries so repeatedly 
inflicted, and so long endured. Let it, however, be unequivo- 
cally determined as the settled policy of the General Govern- 
ment, “that the system of protection shall and will be main- 
tained,” and *it matters but little, to real” Southern * inde- 
pendence, whether’’ domestic guns or spinning-jenvies *“ con- 
quer us.” The South would not submit, and, whenever she 
resolves to free herself from the yoke of bondage sought to be 
fastened on her neck in perpetual duration, it will be seen 
whether those who, in council, so fearlessly reconimend such 
an unconstitutional measure to be * firmly exercised,” will be 
found foremost in the field, to enforce it. 





Kine & Quren Covnry, (Va.) March 1, 1831. 
Dear Sir: Your valuable periodical (the ** Banner”) I have 
read from its first publication, not only with great pleasure to 
inyself, but, I hope, considerable profit also. In the * Alma 
Mater” of Virginia (William and Mary) [ was educated; there 
I attended Politico-Economical Lectures, which taught and 
induced me to admit as correct the principles of free trade, so 
inseparably connected with the character and spirit of our re- 
publican Government. By the regular perusal of your paper, 
1 have met, not only with the like principles, but also with the 
most lucid and forcible exemplifications of those principles, 
drawn from our own country and times. Upon this ground, 
then, I have uo hesitation in pronouncing that the articles 
which have appeared in your paper, on the Restrictive Sys- 
tem, taken as a whole, form at ouce the ablest treatise extant 
vpon that subject. It is for this reason, too, independent of 
many others, that I would most earnestly recommend it to all 
who are really in pursuit of correct principles or information 
upon the subject. It would, therefore, be doing injustice to 
my feelings, were Ito withhold, on this oceasion, an expres- 
sion of iny thanks to you for your very eflicient exertions for 
the restoration of free trade and maintenance of State rights. 
May they be untiring, and eveutualiy be crowned with com- 
plete success. 
Jackson, (Mississipri,) February 16, 1831. 

Dear Sir: 1 feel deep solicitude for the suecess and perma- 
nent establishment of your paper. The reasons so ably ad- 
vanced by yourself and those who contribute to its columns, in 
defence of the free trade system and a true construction of the 
Constitution, must convince every one that reads with an eye 
unjaundiced by party feeling aud party interest, and posseses a 





mind subject to the influence of reason. Why were the States 
so particular m defining and specifying the powers entrusted to 


prejudice, and ignorance, are finely touched. The writer seems | the agent of each and all of them, and designating the purpo- 


to be well acquainted with the artifices and misrepr 
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s| ses for which those powers were intended to be applied, if it 


was not to limit his sphere of action by boyndary lines intelli- 
gible to all, and thus protect their reserved sovereign rights and 

owers from that encroachment which past experience and al| 
hues attested to be an attribute of unlimited governmental 
power! If to pay the debts, and to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States, be a substan- 
live power, granted to the General Government, and not a |i. 
mit to the power of taxation, for those purposes for which 
alone taxes, duties, &ec. shou!d be laid ; and if the diseretion 
of a bare majority of Congress is to control the extent to 
which these taxes, &c. are to be heightened, and to designate 
the purposes for which the funds thus raised are to be employ. 
ed—it is a Government of unlimited powers, and the State 
sovereignties, at the formation of the General Government, 
became emerged into the sovereignty of their agent—the crea- 
ture became greater than its creators, and the stream elevated 
far above its fountains. ‘The eighteen clauses of limited and 
specified powers to the General Government, and the reserva- 
tion of powers to the State Governments, so loudly called for 
hy the people, aud so particularly set forth in the charter of 
their liberties, are nothing more than sweet sounds, to lull the 
vigilance of the people during the march of usurpation and 
oppression—and the seven years’ struggle for liberty, by our 
fathers, resulted, like that of the unfortunate Greeks, in an ex- 
change of ove for many masters for their children. For, most 
assuredly, to give such a latitudinarean construction to the 
Constitution destroys it—makes the legislative will of Congress. 
often dictated by party feeling and party interest, to be the 
Constitution itself—and the happiness and interests of the mi- 
nority of the States are exposed to the unrestrained cupidity 
of the majority. ‘Their supplications and remenstrances wil! 
never be considered whilst justice contends alone with interest 
and power. 

But these are matters of too much importance to be treated 
of in a letter, and I could not expect to suggest any thing new 
to one so perfectly master of them as yourself. I shall there- 
fore return to the main purpose of this letter, and request you 
to send your paper, commencing at Vol. 2, No. 1, to the gen- 
tlemen whose names are enclosed, by whom | am authorized 
to make the request. It will afford me great pleasure to aid 
in giving circulation to your paper. It speaks the voice of the 
State in which I live, what few of the presses in it do. Too 
many of them have been educated in the Northeast, and still 
retain the feelin,s and sentiments imbibed-io their youth. 
‘* Passive obedience and non-resistance,”’ and 7 violent oppo- 
sition to the present Administration and State sovereigoty, are 
marked ingredients in their political faith. 

Accept, dear sir, my best wishes for your success, and the 
final triumph of those priaciples which you so warmly and 
ably advocate. 





CotumBia County, (Geo.) February 26, 1831, 
I trust your labors are doing much good, and may ultimately 
open the eyes and touch the consciences of our oppressors. 
The bighminded South has made many sacrifices for the good 


feeling. 


pamper a few favored mooopolists and manufacturers. 





SumrTerviiie, (S. C.) February 15, 1831. 

I am proud to see that the principles which the Banner ad- 
'vocates are becoming more and more popular in our State. 
We are in great hopes that we will yet be able to accomplish 
our wishes as respects free trade. You bave my best wishes 
for your prosperity. 





Muskineum Covnry, (O.) February 28, 1891. 

I enclose my subscription for this year—I should have sent 
it before, but wanted to save the postage. However, I have 
paid it, for I can’t think of making a deduction from the price 
of an article for which, in my mind, money cannot adequately 
pay. "Tis an up-bill fight, but I hope we shall beat the ras- 
cals yet. Almost all honorable combats begin so. 

{The foregoing is from an Ohio Miller, and we give his let- 
ter verbatim, on account of the downright honesty and zeal he 
displays. He has been one of our subscribers from the first 
establishment of the ** Free Trade Advocate.” We beg him, 


The postage of letters containing money 

elongs to the expenses of our establishment, and is taken into 
the account of the sum charged for the aanual subscription. 
Reasonable punctuality is all we desire. ] 





Penpieton County, (Va.) February 23, 1831. 
We request of you to sem us No. 2 of the Banner, which 
did not reach us. The pape is too valuable to be lost, parti- 
cularly as we wish to preserve our file for future reference. 
Suffer us to hope that you will persevere in the noble cause 
which you have embarked in. Your writings have already 
done much good even in this county, by opening the eyes of 


the people to the true character of the burdens imposed on 
them by the ‘Tariff. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1831. 
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The subscribers to this paper are respectfully informed, that 
we have no permanent agents established at any place, and 
that after this date, all payments are to be made directly to us. 
We are willing to pay the postage upou all leters containing 
money, and to incur the risk of its transmission by mail, and 
will be punctual, as we have heretofore been, in forwarding 
receipts for all sums that may safely arrive. !n giving this 
notice, we think our subseribers will perceive that we consult 
their convenience, as well as our ewu. The enclosing of @ 
five dollar note in a sheet of paper, can be as.conveniently dove 
as payment can be made to a collector. A formal letter is not 
necessary. All that will be required is, that the oame and 





of the Union, and feels no unwillingness to cheris') the same | 
But her principles and patriotism revolt at the idea | 
of the mass of the comnmunity being oppressed, to fatten and — 


however, in his future remittances, to omit the ceremony of 
ppeving his postage. 
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residence of the individual who remits, shall be given, although terest of the former sum, at s!x per centum, and that being a | As philanthropists, in the broadest sense of the term, and as 
5 : : al ivale . ital. The quantity of salt) 
+ we should be happy to be favored with a line from any gen-| fair equivalent for the use of —. +, aa y ee 
| tleman who migh®have leisure or inclination to address us. manufactured in the United States is estimated, we believe, a 
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To those who live at a distance, and vpon whose letters somewhere avout 4,500,000 bushels, of SG pounds. ‘The in 


lovers of our country, we siucerely rejoice at this appearance 
of kind and gewerous feeling, and we thiuk that the two dis- 
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tinguished individuals who have done most to bring about so 
the post-oflice imposes a tax of fifty cents, that is, fen-per cent. | creased price, upon this quantity, of 15 cents per bushel, occa-| happy a result, deserve the gratitude and homage of both na- 
4 = » ¢f a. “9 “9 - } * 7 
) 4 of the subseription money, we will only say, that if they should | sioned by the duty, operates as a loss, to the consumers of salt, 


tions. The prompt manner in which our overtures for negotia- 





happen to meet wyh a friend also about to make a remittance, | of & 675,000 per oreseere geben pet Wo ds, ’ ere — pee — | 
they would render us a service by using the same envelope, | on 3: It, its price would be 675,000 dollars per = less ms | 
and converting two five dollar notes intoaten. Asa small | it now IS aud, as this sum yeaa: apn the a that ne 

. | > per centage in the price of cotton sometimes constitutes the| be sustained hy the eutire sinking of nme I, _ result 
| whole of the planter’s income, so it is with publishers ; and we,| shows a clear gain to the community of SLoo U0 per anoum., 


tion on the West ludia trade were f. vorably met by the Bri- 
tish G overameut, was vo doubt greatly brought about by the 
representations of Mr. Vaughan; and we thiuk we may safe- 
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ily say, that, so long as sentiments like those entertained by 
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ourselves, have seen the day, when fifty cents from each sub- In this statement we have lefi entirely out of view the adevi- | jesty, residing in our country, so jong will harmony, geod will, 
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scription was fully equal to the whole income from this paper. | tional saving which would result to the community, by the ‘abo- | and peace, prevail. ‘That the British have for some years ma- 
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another, when multiplied by a thousand. 6,000,000 bushels of forcign salt, now imported, and whieh | ticans, the writer of this article has had positive occasion to 
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| mis. , ' c . . , | Nay, he has even been assured. by a colleague, that the British 
© tire edition in a journal devoted to the advancement of the] the State tax, imposed upon its production, of twelve and a Hh me hy Oy ae Ae aah 
: . . Tas f the Reviews ! Uso = . ; 7 Government had riven imstructions to their Naval Command- 
i- ~ cause which it so ably advocates. Neither of the Reviews| half cents. With this salt no foreigu salt ean pocsibly come ' REE ji ' 
ty , = 1 have . .: aa tin. ol .. = + ase es) 6b ers on the South Ameritan station to cultivate the most frieud- 
+ published north of the Potomac are open, as we have uncer-| into competition. As to tue works in Pennsylvania, Virginia, whe , é' 
ili . St a Ces : as ae , , ly relations with the American Commanders, and he has seen 
st : te region. likel Tei ie i : the fruits of this policy displayed, by reciprocal acts of kind- 
publication is, therefore, the only one, in this repion, 1kery 10 | sea-board operates as 7 Jatural protection * and, although the | weit ¢ i @ PP 
' :n which detailed . _ness and hospitality, on the part of the American and British 
od be extensively preserved for future reference, in which detailed | rents of the landlords, the profits of the manufacturers, and the |" a ;, . 
vg . . ade can find a piace. sad! «: c= Bal dag officers, which almost made them forget, as in several cases it 
W criticisms or essays in favor of free trade can find a place, aud) wages of their labor-rs, would be reduced, yet we think it not 


) happened, that they had ouce met before as enemies. 
here they wi!'l be always welcome. We shall commence the} at all likely that aay but those of the weakest brine would be rT. t Mr. Vauct bs bh — 
gti ide 9 il . os : > sentiments of Mr. Vaughan, to which we had reference 

publication of this Review in our paper of next week. abandoned. On the sea-coast the case is different. Where , . = —s 2 cad f b 
nothing stroug er than the salt-water of the ocean is to be had, i by will be found = * following article, a ws : . 
he a ta ; t} ils iaaeiet: Siete mecailiaiead a S dieetnes the sant. National Intelligencer of March 3d. ‘They will be read wit 
Mr. Maxwell, of Virginia, in his remarks on the subject of 1€ mm cure wouid perhaps not stand apaiust the competi tisfacti nt oh € the Atienti hear eetiinos 

ye ee . ; : satisfaction on both sides of the Atlantic, as bearing tes 
the Salt Duty, in the House of Representatives, used the fol-} tou of fo: cign salt, and the works would be abandoned. Bat, males, . y 





ee 3 honorable both to that gentleman and to the American Go- 
lowing ianguage : in Ute, cuse, we have shown that the public would gain more 
2 : : nae vernment. 
“The amount of capital vested in the manufacture of Salt, in the thar, it would lose. } 7 
United States, is not less than &7,000,000, which, together with the dif- We think the proposition brought forward by Mr. M allary, The Ball to Mr. Vaughan.—We noticed in our last the entertainment 
ficulty experienced by the people of this country, durmg the last war, ‘ ¢ 








¥ ; MP given to Mr. Vaughan, the British Minister, who is about to leave our 

in obtaining the article, ought to admonish every one of the importance for repealing the law which provides for the reduction of the country, to return to his home. The incidents of the evening were of 

of having full information upon the subject, and of the propriety of le-] Guty on salt from 15 to 10 cents per bushel, to take effect on | the most gratifying nature. Amongst them, pothing “= — es amnee 
‘lating cautiously. les anufacturer of American S: > j "' . ; ee than the frankness and felicity ef the brief address by Mr. Vaughan, in 

gislating cautiously, lest the manufacturer of American alt be injured, | the 3lst of December next, was a highly injudicious step for n the fr: é elicit’ rie g 

and, in care of a war with a foreign nation, the same consequences re- 


























i : which he acknowledged the kindness of a toast given in honor of him, 
sult tha: have heretofore taken place.” the manofacturers of that article. We had thought the salt} as the guest of the company. Having heard it attentively, we venture 
2 TY! = rreater error prevailing, on the subject of paliti- question settled last winter, for some years at least. We had | to offer the following 1s a substantial report of it: } : 
en ai nN . Z Pe x supposed that the opponents of the Restrictive System were ‘I am sensible of the very flattering terms in which the Mayor of 
- | eal econemy, than in reference to what are called vested inter- | SVPPEsce SY die: ets Spat. 28 a. Washington has proposed to you to drink my health; and I rise to offer 
sly |) ests. There are some people who think, that, becanse eapi- so far satisfied with the reduction then agreed upon, that they ny most heartielt thanks to the Members of Congress, and to the citi- 
rs. ; re artienis emehes . ,| were not inclined to go further with that branch of industry, | zeus of Washington, who have been pleased, this night, to give me a 
vod tal has been mvoet d - particular me auches of business, the so as to compel the salt makers to he the scane-coats to bear splendid and cordial inanilestation ot their regard. t am, indeed, for- 
can | world is to remain stationary, and pot to go or in the mareh |’ % es = Set (ty aig: tunate, in having conciliated th »ir good opinion and wen their esteem, 
lean | of improvement, because it may injure the interests of those the sins of all the rest of the protected fraternity. How far] while faithfully discharging my duties as His Britannic Majesty’s Mi- 
—_ at feeling bearance has be listurbed bv the move- | uister. 
er : . a ~~ that feeling of forbearance has been disturbed by the u ; . 
nd [a who are engaged to thea. - yielbindnous 4 veo ment in question, we cannot with certainty say, but we cannot| “| think that Tread, in the cheering countenances before me, that 
who embarks in an enterprize, under a Government like ours, 220% apa BR OTE eas # generous spirit of conciliation which obliterates all recollection of an- 
~ where the laws are liable to perpetual changes does so with a help thinking, that, had it not been for Mr. Mallary’s bill, the | cient animosities. God grant that the friendship and union between 
. a , | | ‘ f h . sk ss s A t rf : le f | de ‘ idea of a total repeal of the duty would not have been sug- the t nited States and Grea Britain may be as indissolable as their mu- 
full :uowledge of the risk he incurs. As to the idea of pledges, vested. unless in connexion with a very general reduction of | ‘2! mterests can make it, and as affectionate as it ought to be between : 
ad- > vy the Government, that particular duties will be adhered to, _ in ae : ) pt Y& a be elie! nations kindred in origin, in language, in free and wise imstitations of ‘5 = 
ite @ * . — - | duties. yon certain people no experience confers tie slight- | Government. + 
ish @ Whether revenue ts wanted or not, it is sheer noasense, and is : | e wi : ‘ + ) , ES be? The characteristic of our kindred nations is an irresistible spirit of 4 
. . — ould | "i 1} est degree of wisdom. ‘ ile loses all, that grasps too much, e characterishc ¢ Kind 31s > SF y 
hes — entitled to no more consideration than would be an argument | | -s : as it ev vas. and we predict that the dav is enterprize and industry—the result, the happiness and prosperity of the 2 
’ against changing the seat of justice in a county, if called for 6 as irae _s ti sent eta ok peter ', . var d ' people, strikingly marifest throughout this country. May such a result i 
by the i ests of the inhabitants. The owners of the tavern, | 2° Y'Y distant, when the manufacturers who are now weigh-| be the inseparable companion of the English language wherever it “I 
y NaS Cmterens G5, HS taRas “ | ing thei lies against the Uni » is ‘e. in a pair of | ™ay be spoken, and in the remotest regions where it may be hereafter * 
, “ae ; : ' : g£ ticir monopolies against tbe Union, as ii Were, in a pair of) "*- & 
* || store, and blacksmith’s shop, in the county-town, would no ee a Sa! se Ligh-tendlll er knewn. ; 
3 -ealone ie > 2 ot. 4 éé - aom ¢ ' , ' 
ent > doubt think it unjust and cruel, and they would probably urge scales, will bitterly dep ee ea s.: Inds with goin and regret that I find that my health requires a sepa- 
ave || : , heir baildi hew considered the Le- and stubborn course, which they are now pursuing, in the vain | ration from you. From first to lust, 1 have universally met with cordi- 
-., | that, when tuey put up their buildings, they consi . a fi CN” free-| ality and kindness in my intercourse with the Government, and with 
ree _ ,| hope that they can permavently fix upon the necks of the free- | “7 “™ pene engiags 
ely |. gislature to be solemnly pledged never to injure their property pdr ; i ay rR bint | CTerY Claes of society. be assured, that, wherever I may go, I shall 
i 4 : by removing the courthouse and jail. But what would be the men of this country a yoke of oppression and injustice, which carry with me a fond and indelible recollection of your kindness.” 
pase | of the jurors and suitors? “ The greatest go2d of the has no sanction but their avarice and thirst of unlawful gain. Being called upon, in turn, for a toast, Mr. Vaughan gave “ The La- 
aoswer ec . — ‘ . . ‘ . soe °° . _ ¢ ’ ; ‘4 7 , ) > ‘ ~ b ; : 
ot? , : ion’ 7 And, whilst upon this subject, we take the liberty of referring dies,” apologizing for doing so, when he had chosen to pass his life in 
let. greatest aumber is to be consulted. Our aggregate loss, if we ; ae b en F ‘od “single wretchedness,”’ and had never tasted wedded bliss, so well de- 
lhe | indulge you, will be greater than your aggregate loss if we do oe one ms to = igen pane sad cape . oe vont a? scribed, by a poet but little known, as 
8 ; oe . . | from the Susquehannah egister, being the first article, oppose “OF one kind he: Denti a 
Grst |, uot, and this is the question which is to determine the expedi- oe —s Ppo “ie - prep - airy pes and _ os 
; £ the removal.” to any branch of the American System, that we have met with, 0 bless and to be bless’d, to adore and be adored. 
eucy 0 val. ’ 5 
— F a — a si hich is to determine | ©" # Bu™mber of years, in a Pennsylvania country paper. The} The toast, we need not add, was drank with the greatest demonstra- 
yof |) This, in fact, is the true proposition which is to determin article is sound, instructive, and manly, aud will, we trust, be | #8 of loyalty to the sentiment. The Music which followed the toast 
ney all questions of vested interests, where there has not been a eee: Fae j ea ta | é (Come haste to the Wedding!) was not unhappily chosen. 
ollowed up by others in the same strain. : 
into | solemn guarantee, for a term of years, by charter ; and the Pp” : ‘ 
j - expediency of a change must be determined by an account The Congressional Reports from the Committees of Manu- 
ion. f &Xp y 5 A splendid Ball w _ Washi A tg 
SD ence. placing on the debit side the loss to be sustained by the A splendid ball was given. at Washington, on Luesday the | factures, during the last two years, have been so utterly desti- 
> vested interests, and on the eredit side the gain of the public. 2nd of March, to the Right Hon. Cuartes R, Vaveuan, His | tute of the slightest display of an acquaintanee with the sci- 
; | Now let uc examiae this Galt question by this rule. Britannic Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Ex-| ence of political economy, that the country has been absolute- 
hich | Mr. Maxwell supposes that the total value of the capital in- traordinary near this Government, who is about to return to|ly in danger of losing all its reputation for political wisdom, 
. 4 . e . . ~_—~ . . . y > , ‘ ~ : 1Z > I + is } > } ’ - =) J - . 3 
arti- vested in Salt-Works is $7 000,000. Of this amount, if it be I urope, by bumerous erumens of the Metropolis, and Members | Grave Senators and sober Representatives have sent forth, as 
nee. correct, and we have no means of confirming or disproving it, of Congress, as an expression of the great esteem and respect} proofs of their skill in the science of government, the most 
~ a part has been expended in boring for salt-springs, in digging entertained for bis private virtues and public character. All| miserable and shallow attempts at argument; and, had it pot 
ady 


wells, and in constructing buildings, vats, and other necessary the iy sine the Seat of Government, of all parties, Without 
works. But a large portion of it must cousist of the cireulat-| @9Y €xception, in speaking of this mark of attention, have ex- 
ing capital employed by the proprietors, and which exists in pressed theinselves in the strongest terms of iriendship and re- 
the form of salt, or money, or promissory notes from purcha- | SPe¢t for Mr. \ aughan, whose deportment has justly e> titled 
sers, or book debts. Whatever portion that amount may be, him to the compliment conveyed in the following passage, 
a gradual reduction of the duty could not in any event greatly contained in the note of invitation addressed to him by the 
diminish it ; and, therefore, when che annihilation of capital is; Committee: “ We beg you to feel assured, when you shall 
spoken of, that part which is circulating, it must be remem- have returued to your native country, that you have left be- 
bered, does not experience so great a depression as that part youd the Atlantic a large circle of friends, by whom your ele- 
which is fixed, and which cannot be applied to any other gant hospitality, your ever ready benevolence, your frank and 
purpose. cordial manners, and your truly estimable character, as a gen- 
We shall not, however, in this argument, take advantage of| man, a scholar, and a member of society, will always be held 
this difference, but will undertake to prove, that, even if the| in lively remembrance.” 
removal of the entire duty on salt were to be attended with} In noticing this display of national courtesy to the British 
the absolute annihilation of all the salt-works, and the whole} Minister, one cannot avoid being forcibly struck with the evi- 


been for the fortunate reference of the petition of the Phila- 

delphia Blacksmiths to a Select Committee of the Senate, the 

present session would have passed away witbeout the exhibi- 

tion of a single document calculated to redeem our Federal — 
Legislature from the imputation of gross aud perverse igno- 

rance of the true interests of the nation, in reference to the 

system of high duties. 

In our paper of to-day will be found the Report of that 
Committee, of which Mr. Hayne was Chairman. It contains 
the most conclusive and irrefutable reasoning in reference to 
the absurd duty on iron, and cannot fail so to appear to any 
mind which is not under the delusion of the restrictive philo- 
sophy. ‘The documents which accompanied the Report will 
appear in our next. If any man, who is not directly or indi- 
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rectly concerned in iron-mines, after reading this repert and 
5 this capital of 87,000,000, it would be a sacrifice from which more| dence it affords of that spirit of conciliation which is gradually | documents, in connexion with the petition of the Blacksmiths, 
nsult would be gained than lost. And we prove it thus : wearing away the prejudices and animosities which, for half a upon which they are founded, and which we published ia our 
of @ The loss to the country,from the destruction’of property worth| ceatury, have too extensively prevailed between those who paper of the 26th of January, will persevere in advocating the 
gn $7,000,000, is equal to $420,000 per annum, that being the in-] own a common parentage, and speak a common language. ! existing high duty on raw iron, we shall find it difficult to re- 
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concile his course with the patriotism, and regard for the me-| mited extent, produced in the country, 


chanics, of which the restrictionists love so much to boast. 





The public debt of France, at the present day, funded and ; 
unfunded, is estimated to amount to $1,625,250,213. Taking 
the population at thirty millions of souls, this amounts to $54 
14 cents per head. 

The public debt of Great Britain is £800,000,000, or, esti- 
mating the pound sterling at $4 80 in silver, $3,840,000,000. 
Taking the population of the United Kingdom at twenty-five 
nillions, the amount is $153 60 cents per head. 

The public debt of the United States, on the Ist of January 
last, was $39,123,191. Taking the population at twelve mil- 
lions, the amount is $3 26 cents per head. 

What a striking contrast is here presented between the con- 
dition of an American citizen and an inhabitant of France or 
Great Britain. But, what will be still more imposing, will be, 
the grand spectacle presented to the world on the second of 
January, 1835, of this nation being entirely free from debt! 

But why is it so desirable for the American People to be free 
of a national debt? Is it because it is dishonorable? Is it be- 
cause it is anti-republican? Clearly not—because, when ne- 
cessity exists, neither honor nor patriotism stand in the way. 
Why, then, is it? The answer is plain enough: because a 
debt cannot exist without taxes, and because taxes take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. A people, there- 
fore, who are obliged to live by the sweat of their brow, should 
abhor taxes, except for the necessary support of Government, 
as a farmer would canker-worms and locusts. 

After the payment of the public debt, the whole expenses of 
the Government will be about $12,000,000, equal to one dollar 
a-head upon the population. Let this amount be compared 
with the taxes collected for the support of Government in most 
of the European countries, and it will be seen how much bet- 
ter we are off than most of them. The following statement 
we have met with, as containing a correct estimate of the rate 
of taxation in the different countries mentioned, in sterling mo- 
ney, which we have reduced into currency, at the rate of $4 
30 for a pound, the actual value: 
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In compliance with the request contained in a Communica- 
tion, published in our paper of the 2d instant, signed ‘* South 
Carolina,” we shall offer a few remarks on the subject to 
which it refers. 

It is very manifest that the monopolists who are now enjoy- 
ing the benefit of exorbitant duties, under the existing Tariff, 
and the party which, from ignorance in some, and political 
ambition in others, supports them in their injustice, begin now 
to see the impossibility, after the extinguishment of the public 
debt, of collecting a revenue, from duties, of double the amount 
called for by the constitutional expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. They will, therefore, very naturally endeavor to create 
some new demands upon the Treasury, in order to justify the 
continuance of the present duties ; and, if they cannot accom- 
plish this by appropriations for internal improvements, or for 
purposes of general education, or for the support of hospitals 
and asylums for the deaf, dumb, and blind, they will extend 
more and more the paternal arms of Congress, so as to em- 
brace every individual who happened to hear the sound of a 
drum during the revolutionary war. IJndeed we see no reason 
why, in a short time, the national sympathies will not be ap- 
peated to for the purpose of allowing a pension to the regular 
soldiers, volunteers, and militia, who took up arms, during the 
war of 1812, for a thirty days’ tour of duty. No class of peo- 
ple are disposed to be so liberal to old soldiers as the manufac- 
turers ; for, as it costs them nothing to be charitabie, but, on 
the contrary, as they pocket one dollar for every dollar raised 
for the benefit of the soldiers, they can afford to be the most 
patriotic people of the whole country. Should this scheme 
fail, other propositions will be thought of, in sufficient abund- 
ance to create a permanent demand upon the public coffers 
for ten millions of dollars ; and we are firmly persuaded, that, 
rather than reduce the duties, persons could be found, who 
would readily consent to vote that that amount of revenue 
should be annually collected and thrown to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

In ease all these schemes should fail, and the impossibility of 
keeping up the revenue to twenty-two millions should be seen 
and acknowledged, the next step will be to remove entirely the 
duties from those articles which are not at all, or to a very li- 


a 


spices, wines, drugs, tropical fruits, China-ware, and some 


others, so as to bring down the revenue to twelve millions of 
dollars—retaining all the odious and oppressive features of the 
system, untouched. Such a course would leave-the body of the 
wrong, against which all the opposition has been levelled, pre- 
cisely where it now stands, and the cause of liberty and the 
Constitution would be found to be no gainers. So far from 
it, such a course would, as our correspondent justly observed, 
rivet upon us more firmly than ever the restrictive system, as 
tbe settled policy of the country ; and it behooves all who ad- 
vocate the doctrines of free trade to raise their voices against 
this scheme, before it be too late. 


The right of Congress to lay duties directly for the protec- 
tion of manufactures, has been clearly proved never tg have 
been delegated to that body by the Constitution. Nor has the 
power to impose such duties, with the design indirectly of ope- 
rating in favor of manufactures, ever been delegated. Protec- 
tion, it is true, does result from duties, as a necessary effect— 
and, when it takes place, nobody has a right to complain; but 
revenue, and revenue alone, should be the design of the law. 
Pending the debate in the first Congress, when duties of 5 to 
74 per ceutum were proposed, some of the Members urged the 
selection of some particular articles in preference to others, 
upon the ground that thereby indirect protection would be af- 
forded to manufactures. And if it were now a question in 
Congress, whether duties should be 5 or 74 per centum, such 
arrangement might be permitted to operate as a means of con- 
ciliation. The principle, however, is unsound, even in cases 
where such small duties as those named are contemplated. 
The interests of revenue and protection are adverse to each 
other. Revenue requires imports—Protection requires prohi- 
bition, for it is only by prohibition, to some extent, that the 
manufacturer can Be protected. If revenue alone were con- 
sulted, the duties would be imposed chiefly on those articles, 
the consumption of which would throw the weight of the tax- 
ation on those who were best able to bear it. When protec- 
tion is regarded, this great principle is lost sight of, and taxa- 


it. This truth is exemplified fully under our present system. 
Our taxes are made to fall most heavily upon those who are 
least able to bear them. Coarse goods, worn by the poor and 
working classes, invariably pay higher duties than fine goods, 
worn by the rich. If the new scheme goes into effect, the 
enormity of this policy will be still more apparent. Many 
luxuries will be entirely exempt from duties, whilst the most 
important necessaries of life will remain subject to the highest 
rates. 

But, we doubt if any Member of the first Congress had the 
question been put to him, as it is to us this day: “ Shall 
coarse woollen and cotton goods be burdened with a hundred 
per cent. duty, and shall Imperial tea and Madeira wine be ad- 
mitted duty free ?”—would have sanctioned, by his vote, such 
a monstrous proposition. It is not possible to believe it—nor 
can we believe that Congress has any more right to select the 
objects of taxation, with any otber design than to secure the 
greatest possible amount of duties with the least obstruction to 
commerce, than it has to impose a duty on carriages with 
springs, fur the purpose of encouraging the manufacture of 
Jersey-wagons. We trust that our friends in and out of Con- 
gress will examine this subject, and, if they find these views 
correct, that they will unite in the endeavor to strangle in its 
infancy a serpont which is destined to sting the nation much 
deeper than at first sight may appear. If this scheme should 
be allowed to prevail, the triumph of the Restrictive System 
will be complete. 
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Should the next session of Congress pass over without such 
material reduction, in the daties of the existing odious Tariff, 
as will give assurance of a return, after the extinguishment of 
the public debt, to an equitable scale of revenue duties, the 
cause of free trade will, in our humble estimation, be forever 
lost. Our readers will recollect that we have, ever since the 
establishment of this journal, favored the belief that the public 
mind north of the Potomac was in a capacity of receiving the 
truths of political science, and that a love for the Union would 
outweigh all the calculations of selfish, local, and ambitious 
interests, and would lead to such a spirit of conciliation as 
could not but eventuate in a setticment of the disputed ques- 
tions, without the further excitement, at the South, of revolo- 
tionary feelings. Itis, therefore, with reluctance that we now 
feel ourselves constrained to confess that our faith in the po- 
tency of argument and reason is beginning to waver. The 
efforts making at the South and Southwest, to extricate the 
country from the trammels of the Restrictive System, are not 
supported, at the North, as they should be; and, strange as it 
may appear, there exists upon the subject, even amongst those 
who depend for their support upon foreign commerce, an in- 
difference which almost indicates a bowing of the neck to the 
Restrictive System, as the settled policy of the country. If, 
therefore, the merchants, whose interests are most directly af- 
fected by the anti-eommercial policy, no longer feel themselves 
identified with the advocates of free trade—if they will neither 
by their intellectual nor pecuniary aid contribute to the sup- 
port of the only means, short of revolution, by which the po- 
licy favorable 10 their interests can be restored—how is it to 
be expected that those who possess less intelligence, more |- 
mited means, and a less direct interest, will do it? That we 





such as teas, coffee, 


may not be misunderstood, we shall descend to some parti. _ 
culars. 3 


tion may be made to fall upon those who are least able to bear | 


jection of any individual, whoever he may be. Men, not Prin- 
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The City of Baltimore is a commercial city of considerable 


extent, possessing a population of probably 80,000. The ton. 


nage of Maryland, chiefly, as we presume, belonging to Bal. © 


timore, was, in the year 1826, Registered 62,127 tons, Enroll. ; 


ed and Licensed 90,538—making an aggregate of 152,665 tons. _ 
The imports of the State, in that year, were $4,928,569, and 

the exports $4,010,748. 
per, as far as we can learn, that even breathes the name of free 
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In that City there is not a single pa- ~ 
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trade! 


The City of Philadelphia contains a population of abou | 


140,000. The tonnage of Pennsylvania, all belonging to Phi- | 
ladelphia, was, in 1826, Registered 63,443 tons, Enrolled and © 


Licensed 9,242—making an aggregate of 72,685 tons. The 7 
imports, in that year, were $13,551,779, and the exports $¢,. ~ 


331,722. In Philadelphia there are seven daily and severa| — 


weekly newspapers, and, amongst them all, there is but om — 


which ever ventures to publish an article touching even upon the ~ 


hem of the American System! Since the removal of the Free | 
Trade Advocate from Philadelphia, in November, 1829, there | 


has not been issued, from the whole press in Pennsylvania, as| 


much, against the restrictive policy, as is contained in one No. 
of our journal. 

The City of New York contains a population of upwards 
of 200,000. The tennage of the State, almost wholly belong. 
ing to the city, was, in 1826, Registered 161,452 tons, Enroll. 
ed and Licensed 156,986—making an aggregde of 318,438 
tous. The imports, in that year, were $38,115,630, and the 
exports $21,947,791. In this city there are nine daily papers, 
of which three are favorable to free trade, and are politically 


opposed to the American System candidate for the Presiden. ~ 
cy. The rest, with one exception, are opposed to the present ~ 
Administration, and if they are in favor of free trade they — 
touch upon it so lightly, that, from the complexion of their co- 7 
lumns, one is led to believe that most of them would prefer ~ 
their favorite candidate and the American System, to his de- © 


feat and free trade. 


098,862. In Boston there is but one paper which advocates the | 


principles of free trade ! 


From the foregoing exposition it will be seen, that, in the 
cities of the North, the ancient commercial spirit bas become © 


almost extinct. Political devotion to certain individuals, and 


hatred of others, have overturned the sound theoretical and — 


practical views for which our merchants were formerly distio- 


guished ; and it unfortunately seems, that, for the purpose of 


placing some men in power, and putting others out, the press 
is kept in a state of silence upon vital questions, which are of 
far more importance to the country than the elevation or re- 


ciples, is now emphatically the doctrine of thousands, who for- 


merly would have repudiated so immoral a precept ; and it is, © 


no doubt, to this perversion of honest and honorable feeliug 
that the press is made to bow. 

The time once was, when the American merchants prided 
themselves upon their acquaintance with the true interests of 
the country, and when they took a lead in the advocacy of the | 


principles by which alone those interests can be promoted. | 
The time once was, when, as a body, they were looked up to | 
for light, when their influence in all our commercial cities con- | 


The City of Boston contains a population of upwards of ~ 
60,000. The tonnage of Massachusetts was, in 1826, Regis- — 
tered 183,177 tons, Enrolled and Licensed 164,980—making — 
an aggregate of 348,157 tons ; but what proportion of it be- © 
longed to Boston we are unable to say. The imports of the — 


State were, in that year, $17,063,482, and the exports $10,-| 
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trolled the press and made it subservient to the cause of free- 2 


dom and general prosperity. We well recollect the day when | 


the columns of every paper, save one, ia Philadelphia, were / 


open to the most full and free assaults upon the restrictive po- | 
licy, and when a merchant who was favorable to that policy | 
would have been regarded with amazement. 
again behold those days? We fear not. The redemption of 
the country from the bonds of the restrictive system will be ac- 
complished, if ever it be, by the sons of agriculture, and it is 
to that portion of our fellow-citizens to whom we are mainly 
to look for our rescue. As evidence of what the commercial 
character, intelligence, and spirit, of this country, once was, we 
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have a document, which we shall shortly lay before our read- f 


ers. 
vention of Delegates, representing the merchants and others iv- 
terested in commerce, assembled at Philadelphia.” It is re- 
plete with sound views, exhibits a masterly acquaintance with 
the principles of national economy, expressed in language of 
no ordinary cast, and cannot fail to be read, by every lover of 
the doctrines it so ably espouses, as a precious monument of 
the mercantile wisdom of days that are past. 
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EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 


TERMS.—This paper is published every Wednesday, at the City 
of New York, and will, as heretofore, advocate the principles vo! | 
Free Trade and a limited construction of the Constitution. 

The price is Five Dottars per annum, payable annually in ad- | 
vance. {[7 Subscriptions, for less than a year, at the rate of Si 
DotiarRs per annum. 

LF? Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s su!- 
scription. 
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Printed by T. W. USTICK, Ann Street, eight doors from Broad 








way, (near the Park,) New York. 


It is a Memorial, adopted in the year 1820, by a “ Con- 
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